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INDUSTRIALIZATION OVERSEAS 


II. RESOURCES AND COMPARATIVE COSTS 

IN the first part of this article it was argued that the trend towards 
industrialization in Overseas countries, hitherto mainly dependent on 
agriculture and mining, which the present war is doing so much to 
hasten, is, in many cases, far from being an entirely artificial develop- 
ment. Though it has in fact been aided by numerous artificial stimuli, 
much of it—or, at least, much industrial development—was bound to 
come in these countries even in the absence of State assistance or of 
dislocation of the kinds brought by this war and the last. The general 
pattern of such development, it was observed, was that indicated by 
the Law of Comparative Costs, which states that each area does best 
to specialize on those branches of activity which require in the highest 
proportion the factors of production which are cheapest there, relatively 
to the position elsewhere. 

In order, therefore, to throw light on the main forces, apart from 
deliberate State policy, which affect the localization of various forms of 
economic activity, it is necessary to examine two sets of data: the 
proportions in which they require different factors of production; 
and the relative costs of these factors of production in different areas. 
These data, even where they can be obtained, are difficult to interpret, 
since what are classed as the same “industries” in different countries 
make use of very different methods and turn out products which differ 
widely from each other both in purpose and in quality, while the 
efficiency of labour, for instance, even apart from variations in its 
equipment, differs widely from one country to another on account of 
divergences in tradition, education, climate, etc. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to obtain some useful indications from even a cursory study 
of the data in question. 

From a number of sources, it is possible to obtain a rough and 
general idea of the relative amounts of capital and of mechanical 
power required by various industries or broad groups of industries. 
Statistics of invested capital (as opposed to capital value, which is not 
very relevant for the present purpose) are scarce, but the following 
igures calculated from the Statistical Abstract of Palestine (1940) 
show the amount of invested capital per person occupied in various 
lactory industries in that country in 1936: 

INVESTED CAPITAL PER OCCUPIED PERSON IN PALESTINIAN 
INDUSTRIES 
(Palestine {, at par with £ sterling) 
Food industries 440 Leather 168 
Textiles 316 Paper and Printing 227 
Clothing 140 Chemicals 800 
Metal-working 329 Stone and Cement 421 
Machinery 213 Electrical Machinery 297 
Timber Products 195 Miscellaneous 273 
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It will be readily appreciated that many of the industries to whic) 
the above figures refer are very different from, and in general much les 
heavily capitalized than, those which go by the same names in the olde, 
industrial countries, and the “machinery” and “‘electrical machinery’ 
industries referred to are certainly of a very light description. The 
range of difference between amounts of invested capital required per 
worker in various branches of engineering is, indeed, enormous; recen; 
data from the United States show that in the manufacture of airframe 
barely $800 per man is required, while in the manufacture of aircraft 
engines over $4,000 per man is necessary. Other indications of the 
amount of capital required for various industries require very carefu! 
and guarded interpretation, and it is not proposed to use them here. 
The amount of power required per man engaged in industry is obviously 
another datum of the highest importance, fortunately much easier to 
acquire than information concerning invested capital. Here again, 
however, it is to be noted that vast differences in the ratios in which 
the factors are used are associated just as much with differences in the 
methods of making more or less similar goods as with differences in the 
kind of goods produced. A very striking instance of this is the difference 
between the British and the United States motor and cycle industries; 
in 1929 the American industry used about three horse-power per 
occupied person, whereas the British industry used little more than 
one. Practically all American industries, indeed, use more power per 
person occupied in them than do their British counterparts, though 
the discrepancy is not everywhere of anything like the same magnitude 
as in the motor industry. It is, however, not difficult to piece together, 
from American, British, Australian, and other data, a scale of industries 
in rough order of their power requirements per person engaged in them. 
At the top of the scale come the industries which use more than ten 
horse-power per person engaged in them—the iron and steel making 
and non-ferrous metal smelting industries, stone-crushing, cement- 
making, flour-milling, ice-manufacture and others. Next on the list 
come a number of the industrial chemical manufactures, petroleum 
refining, steel tube and tinplate making, and some of the prepared food 
industries (cheese, condensed milk, ice-cream) as organized in the 
United States. All these, and some others, require more than 5 h.p. 
per occupied person. Immediately below them come cotton-spinning 
and a number of the remaining food, rubber, and chemical industries, 
followed by mechanical engineering, mass-production motor manufac- 
ture, and shipbuilding. Next, with one or two h.p. per head, come 
motor, cycle, and aircraft manufacture not by mass-production methods, 
the remaining textile industries (as carried on in Britain), and a number 
of the lighter metal manufacturing industries, and, finally, a large 
number of trades including the boot, shoe, and clothing industries, 
which use less than one h.p. per occupied person. These figures apply, 
of course, only to factory industry: many handicrafts are carried on 
under the industrial classifications mentioned above with very much 
smaller power resources per worker. . 
It is clear that this method of listing industries according to thei! 
power requirements per person engaged throws considerable light on 
the forces governing their location. Those which use more than (say 
5 h.p. per person engaged, in particular, cannot afford to be far trom 
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sources of cheap power, which, for the most part, still means cheap coal. 

The dependence of various industries on raw materials is less easy to 
measure than their dependence on power, but what is really important 
from the present point of view is the weight or bulk of the raw materials 
which they need, which governs the extra cost involved in having them 
far distant from the sources of these materials. The industries whose 
raw materials are bulkiest in relation to the value of the product are, 
naturally, the ‘heavy’ industries—metal smelting and manufacturing 
and the heavy chemical industries. For these, nearness to raw materials 
is of major importance, especially if cheap water transport from their 
place of origin is not available. There is thus a tendency for the smelt- 
ing of metals or the concentration of their ores and the preliminary 
processing of other bulky materials to be carried out in many instances 
near the source of the material, but the later processing and manu- 
facture (steel-making, engineering etc.) is more usually done where 
power and labour are cheap, and markets near. Since the more ad- 
vanced products of manufacturing industry are inter-related in very 
complex ways, moreover, there is a tendency for all the heavy industries 
and many light ones to cluster together, attracted by each other as well 
as by the common pool of labour, transport, and power facilities and 
the large markets which the agglomeration creates. 

The materials used in far the greatest quantities by industrial 
agglomerations of this kind are coal and iron ore or scrap. Where 
therefore, these are found close together, the advantage which such a 
situation gives to the heavy and related metal and chemical industries 
is very great. A coalfield alone will confer a similar advantage, especi- 
ally if it is in easy reach by water of sources of iron ore and other bulky 
materials, though the advantage may here be less marked. 

Industries are heavily dependent on labour in proportion as they are 
little dependent on the other factors discussed above—-hence, it is the 
light industries requiring little power which are given the greatest 
advantage by the presence of cheap labour, and are attracted to situa- 
tions where it exists. The textile and clothing industries and numerous 
light metal-working trades illustrate this point—it is in these that 
Japan, for instance, was able to develop a great export trade. It is 
necessary, however, to distinguish between various grades of labour in 
this connection. Some industries—many branches of mechanical 
engineering, printing, pottery, high-grade textiles, many branches of 
the clothing industry etc.—require a high proportion of highly-skilled 
workers. Others, notably the mass-production industries of all kinds, 
require preponderantly semi-skilled labour, with a small proportion of 
designers, research-workers, managers etc. possessing technical know- 
ledge and ability of a very high order. Others again (though these are 
largely primary-producing industries like quarrying, or industries not 
directly important for international trade, like road-making) require 
‘high proportion of quite unskilled labour. 

This brief review of the requirements of different types of industry 
may perhaps serve as a guide in considering the kinds of activity for 
which various Overseas countries are most likely to be suited. It is 
lain that heavy industry requires coal and, preferably, good access to 
iron ore as well; mass-production industry requires cheap capital above 
all else, and, preferably, cheap power as well. The machine-tool, 
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pottery, and high grade textile industries are among the many trade 
producing high quality goods which cannot flourish without a tradition 
of skill which often takes long to acquire. The lighter industries pro. 
ducing goods not of high quality require above all else cheap unskilled 
and semi-skilled labour. tt remains to inquire which of these advan. 
tages the various Overseas countries possess, and this will be done jn 
a subsequent issue of the Bulletin. 

Before any more detailed examination of national resources is under- 
taken, however, there are certain broad principles which may be briefly 
stated. Mineral and power resources are largely gifts of nature, and it is 
difficult to generalize about them, but labour and capital are in a differ- 
ent case. Whether labour is cheap or dear, for instance, depends largely 
on the standard of living, which, in a country hitherto mainly depend- 
ent on agriculture, depends, in turn, largely on the fertility of the land 
and the amount of it per head of the population. In countries where 
land is plentiful relatively to population, and is reasonably fertile, it 
will clearly be impossible to start any industries save on a basis of high 
wages, which means that either much capital and power or very high 
and specialized skill will be required. Skill, both of the advanced kind 
necessary for making machine-tools or high-grade textiles, and of the 
relatively superficial kind needed by most workers in mass-production 
industry, will be most easily and quickly acquired in countries where 
the standard of education in general is high, though it can also be 
acquired in other countries, and it is plain that the very highly- 
trained personnel needed for management, designing, research etc. in 
large-scale industry of most kinds is easiest to recruit in countries with 
good higher educational facilities. 

Capital is generally cheapest when drawn from a home source, or from 
an external source with which strong institutional links have already 
been established—hence, the countries with well-organized and well- 
supplied internal capital markets, and those which have long been 
drawing capital for railway development etc. from the main capital 
markets of the world have the best chance of financing their industry 
cheaply, and hence of prospering in industries which require much 
capital. Both the internal and the external supplies of capital depend, 
as is plain on further analysis, on the degree of political and social 
stability in the country concerned, and on its standard of living and the 
rate of advance of average income per head, which between them have 
much to do with determining the amount of income which is saved. 
The relatively well-to-do, progressing, and settled agricultural country 
which has long had close commercial ties with the outside world has 
thus a much better chance of establishing mass-production or other 
highly-capitalized industries than the poor peasant country where 
income levels have been stationary or declining, and whose commercial 
connections with the outside world have been relatively slight. 

The poor country, however, possesses an inherent advantage in those 
branches of manufacture where labour costs are a high proportion 0! 
all costs, and where cheap labour is therefore of the greatest importance, 
it is these branches of industry which have, in fact, been first established 
in peasant countries, and in which they are most likely to advance in 
the future. 

A. J. B. 
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INDIA’S PROGRESS IN INDUSTRIALIZATION 


THE area of India, including British India and the Indian States, is 
nearly as great as that of the whole of Continental Europe, excluding 
US.S.R., and in 1941, according to provisional census figures, the total 
population amounted to nearly 389 million, approximately 70 per cent 
of the total population of the British Empire. In considering the 
crowth of industrialization these facts are important for, although 
India now ranks among the eight foremost industrial countries, it is 
generally acknowledged that, in relation to her vast and growing 
population and wealth of material resources, progress has been slow. 
In 1931, the latest year for which detailed figures are available, more 
than 67 per cent of the total occupied population were still employed in 
agriculture, etc., and only 10 per cent in industrial occupations of all 
kinds. Moreover, of this 10 per cent the great majority were still 
employed in indigenous small-scale industries; while it is estimated 
that only about 3$ million, or less than 2.2 per cent of all occupied 
persons, were employed in large-scale industry. Even by 1939 only 
some 1? million persons were employed in factories subject to the 
Factory Acts. 

For many centuries India depended for her consumption of manu- 
factured goods on her own indigenous industries based on her wealth of 
agricultural and mineral products; village industries supplied purely 
local needs, and urban centres wider domestic and even foreign markets. 
The most important indigenous industries were the textile, mineral, 
and metal industries, Indian fine cotton woven goods having a con- 
siderable foreign market. During the XVIIIth century exports of 
cotton goods suffered from competition from the West, and during the 
\IXth century, owing to growing competition from imported machine- 
made goods, all the indigenous industries experienced the most severe 
depression. The hand spinning of cotton in India was greatly 
diminished and the many small iron-smelting works throughout the 
country practically disappeared. 

The beginnings of modern industrialization in India date from the 
second half of the XIXth century, and were due to the rapid growth of 
communications by land and sea. The first railway in India was opened 
in 1853, and by 1900 the main network was completed. This led to the 
development of India as a large-scale exporter of agricultural products 
and raw materials and as a market for manufactured goods from the 
West; but at the same time the first foundations of modern industry 
were laid. Coalfields began to be worked to supply the railways, 
engineering shops were opened at the main railway junctions, and in the 
textile industries the first modern cotton mills, and jute weaving and 
spinning mills, were established. It was not, however, until the early 
years of the present century that large-scale industry began to develop 
appreciably. By 1913-14 the cotton, jute, coal, engineering, and planta- 
tion industries had become strong and India was the fourth greatest 
cotton manufacturing country in the world; her mill-produced cotton 
yarn and piece goods had secured an increasing percentage of the 
domestic market, while jute cloth and gunnies had come to rank 
among principal exports. The Tata Iron and Steel Company was 
iounded in 1907 and began operation in 1911. The Tata Hydro- 
Electric Concern was also founded, and by 1915 was supplying electric 
power to the Bombay cotton mills. 

( 513 
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The Great War of 1914-18 acted as a stimulus to industrialization 
Indian trade suffered badly, but the contraction in imports led 
decreased competition, and the huge demand for supplies and equip. 
ment for Imperial troops, especially for the Mesopotamian campaign, 
gave a powerful impetus to industrial expansion. During the war period 
the cotton and jute industries worked to fullest capacity, and the Tat, 
Iron and Steel Company raised their production of finished steel from 
19,000 tons in 1913 to 124,000 tons in 1918-19. That India was not in, 
position to extend her war industries so that she was obliged by a 
deficiency of consumers’ goods to increase her imports from Japan 
and the U.S.A.—which led to increased competition in the post-war 
years—was due to her lack of heavy industries and her dependence on 
imports for all plant and machinery accessories, etc. Thus, while the 
Great War revealed India’s great potentialities, it also made clear that 
industrialization had not gone very far.' 

In the post-war years there was a change in the official British policy 
which had previously given to Indian industry but a minimum oj 
support. In 1919 India was granted “Fiscal autonomy”’ and a Fiscal 
Commission, appointed later, recommended in 1922 a policy of dis- 
criminating protection. The duty on cotton piece goods and the genera! 
tariff were raised, and in 1924 the iron and steel industry was granted 
protection by 334 per cent import duty, plus a system of Government 
subsidies which were retained until 1927, when the industry was well 
established. The subsidies then ceased and the tariffs were reduced 
Applications for special protection for other industries were also con- 
sidered and were only granted when a good case could be substantiated. 
From 1927 onwards protection was largely qualified by Imperial 
preference, a system which was extended by the Ottawa Agreements 0! 
1932, and with modifications was retained in the subsequent Indo- 
British Trade Agreements of 1935 and 1939. Imperial preference gave 
rise to protests from Indian industrialists and opposition from Indian 
political leaders, who wanted protection against British penetration 
Protection did, however, bring certain benefits. Some of the protected 
industries continued to expand, while others were saved from complete 
disaster in the years of the depression, from which India suffered 
severely, and from the effects of Japanese competition; moreover, the 
Ottawa Agreements tended to promote India’s trade within the Empire, 
not only in raw materials but also in manufactured goods. 

A comparison of industrialization at the outbreak of the present war 
with conditions during the last war shows some substantial progress. 
The most important large-scale industries in India are the cotton and 
jute textile industries. India is the second largest world producer 0! 
raw cotton, and by far the largest producer of raw jute. The cotton 
textile industry, for which the main centre is Bombay, was the first and 
has remained the most important of India’s large-scale industrial 
enterprises. In 1913-14 the number of cotton miils amounted to 264, 
equipped. with 5,848,283 spindles and 85,158 looms, employing an 
average of 260,276 workers.. For 1938-9 the corresponding figures were 
389 mills, 10,059,370 spindles, and 202,486 looms, with 441,949 workers. 
Between 1913-14 and 1938-9 the output of cotton yarn increased trom 

1 See Eastern Industrialization and its Effects on the War, by G. E. Hubbard 
O.U.P. 1938. 
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968 to 1,303 million yards, and net imports fell from a pre-1914 average 
of 192 to 38 million yards; while the production of mill-made cloth 
increased from 1,164 to 3,975 million yards, imports falling from 3,100 
to 556 million yards. In 1937-8 the total output of cotton mill manufac- 
tures, which was higher than in 1938-9, was nearly four times as great 
as in 1913-14. 

The jute industry is second in importance only to the cotton industry, 
and India has virtually a monopoly of jute exports. In the years 
preceding the Great War jute mills, for which the great centre is 
Bengal, numbered only some 60; by 1938-9 they had increased to over 
100. There was a corresponding increase in the number of spindles 
from 692,000 to over 1,220,000, and of looms from 34,000 to over 
60,000. The jute industry continued to grow and prosper until 1929-30, 
when exports of jute manufactures reached a volume of 957,955 tons; 
and after a serious set-back during the years of depression exports 
again reached and surpassed the 1929-30 level. 

India has a very considerable production of wool, but it is mainly 
of a coarse variety, only suitable for the manufacture of carpets and 
blankets, etc., and much of the wool is woven on hand-looms. In 1937 
there were only 16 large-scale factories coming under the Factory Acts, 
and the total of all woollen factories in 1938 amounted to only 39, of 
which 22 were in the Punjab. While the factories were mainly produc- 
ing carpets and blankets, a certain amount of hosiery was being pro- 
duced from imported wool. 

Some very remarkable progress was made in the sugar industry. 
Prior to 1932-3 India had only 31 sugar cane factories and was depen- 
dent on imports for roughly about half of her domestic consumption. 
By 1936-7 there were 137 factories working, and production had risen 
to over one million tons; India had become self-sufficient in sugar and 
is now the world’s largest sugar cane producer. If China is excluded, 
India produces about 40 per cent of the world’s tea supplies; it is 
estimated that she is capable of producing 233,000 tons of tea annually 
and her exports before the present war averaged some 140,000 tons. 
Assam and Bengal are the most important centres. In 1937 there were 
1,037 tea factories subject to the Factory Acts, employing 65,453 
workers. 

While India, with Burma no longer within her Empire, is not very 
rich in mineral resources, she has certain advantages for industrial 
development. She ranks eighth among the world’s producers of coal, 
and normally is not only self-sufficient, but has a surplus for export. 
Most of the coal is raised in the Bengal, Behar, and Orissa coalfields, 
while there are other important fields in Hyderabad and the Central 
Provinces. In the years 1914-18 the production of coal amounted to 
about 18 million tons per annum, but by 1938 it had increased to over 
28 million tons. Coal reserves have been estimated up to 76 milliard 
tons, but unfortunately only a small proportion represents good coking 
coal and high grade coal. This lack of reserves of good quality coal, 
together with the fact that many of India’s most important industries 
are far from the coalfields, makes her immense potentialesources of 
water power in the Himalayas of significance. India’s potential power, 
based on an ordinary minimum flow at 100 per cent efficiency, is 
estimated at 39,000,000 h.p. The difficulty, however, in developing 
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these resources is that power needs to be continuous and in India rajp. 
fall is only during a short season, so extensive water storage schemes ar 
necessary. There are, however, several powerful hydro-electric powe, 
schemes in operation with a total capacity of some 500,000 h.p. Thy 
most important concern is the Tata Power System in the neighbourhooj 
of Bombay, which first started operation in 1915 on a small scale 
Now the Tata Hydro-Electric system, together with its electric supply 
companies, has a capacity of 250,000 h.p. The system supplies power 
for railways, tramways, lighting, and the textile and other industries jn 
Bombay, and is said to have an ample supply of energy available fo; 
further industrial expansion; it also supplies power for the Poona 
Electric Supply Company and various distributing companies. Other 
notable systems are the Mysore Hydro-Electric Works, the first to be 
opened in India in 1920, and two systems in Madras, which bega 
operation in 1932 and 1935. Both these systems in Madras have been 
extended in recent years, and a third system was due to begin opera. 
tion at the end of 1941. Other systems are to be found in the United 
Provinces and in Kashmir, and a new scheme has recently bee 
developed for the Punjab. 

As to other power resources, there are only very small supplies o/ 
petroleum. The only oilfields exploited are at Digboi in Assam, and at 
Attock in the Punjab, and production is only on a very limited scale 
in 1938, though roughly ten times greater than in 1914-18, it stil 
amounted to only about 300,000 tons. At Digboi and Rawalpindi 
there are refineries which produce aviation and motor spirit and ker- 
sene, though not in very large quantities. 

For her iron and steel industries India has a tremendous asset in her 
huge deposits of iron ore in close proximity to her coal supplies and 
in addition, very large deposits of manganese, limestone, etc. Her 
reserves of high grade iron ore are among the largest in the world. 
Of the iron ore mined more than 60 per cent comes from Orissa. With 
the development of the iron and steel industry production of iron or 
increased from 400,000 tons in 1914-18 to an average of well over 2} 
million tons in 1937-8; and by far the largest part of the ore extracted is 
smelted in India. Of manganese, India is the largest producer in the 
world excepting the U.S.S.R. The ore is of exceptionally high grade, 
and though normally the greater proportion is exported a small pr- 
portion is used in the domestic production of ferro-manganese. Thi 
output of manganese ore, of which the main source is in the Central 
Provinces, rose from 450,416 tons in 1915 to over 1,000,000 tons by 
1937. A special requirement for the manufacture of special steels 's 
chromite. India has several very valuable chrome mines and is al 
important producer. In 1937 output amounted to 62,862 tons, 
nearly double the average output during the years of the Great 
War. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company first started production of pi 
iron in 1911, and of steel several years later. By 1921-22 production 
amounted to—pig iron, 270,000 tons; steel ingots, 182,000 tons, 
finished stgel 125,000 tons. Aided by protection granted to the industr 
in 1924 by the Steel Industries (Protection) Act, production by 1925-6 
had doubled compared with 1921-2, and by: 1935-6 had more tha 
trebled. As a result of these developments imports of iron and steel 
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goods were practically halved as compared with before the Great War, 
and by 1936-7 India had become a considerable exporter of pig iron. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur are now the largest 
steel works in the British Empire. Other works are the Mysore Iron 
and Steel Works, with a comparatively small capacity, and two other 
companies, the Indian Iron and Steel Company, and the Bengal Iron 
and Steel Company; whose amalgamation in 1936 led to the setting up 
of the Steel Corporation of Bengal, a British controlled concern, which 
first came into operation in November 1939, with an original planned 
capacity of 200 to 250 thousand tons per annum. In the pre-war 
year 1938-9 the total production of iron and steel amounted to 1,575,500 
tons of pig iron, 977,400 tons of steel ingots, and 935,900 tons of finished 
steel. The Tata Company supply steel for the production of tin plate, 
rods, wire, nails, etc., to the Tin Plate Company of India and the Indian 
Steel and Wire Products Company. 

India is only a small producer of copper ore, but annual output, 
which during the years 1914-18 averaged only some 8,000 tons, 
had increased by 1934-8 to an average of 339,000 tons owing to expan- 
sion in smelting by the India Copper Corporation at Singbhum in 
Behar; the production of smelted copper, however, averaged less than 
7,000 tons. Among other minerals in regard to which progress was made 
are mica, for which India is the world’s largest producer, refractory 
minerals suitable for lining furnaces, magnesite, of which the deposits 
are of high grade, and ilmenite. Bauxite, which is to be found in con- 
siderable quantities in several parts of India, has not been extensively 
worked, 

Various other industries also made progress during the period between 
the two wars. In the engineering industries, including railway work- 
shops, progress was considerable, though perhaps less than might have 
been expected in view of the general increase in industrialization, and 
the beginning of the present war found India still dependent to a very 
large extent on imports of steel manufactures, plant and machinery, 
etc. In the cement industry there was marked progress; by 1936-7 
production had reached nearly a million tons per annum, representing 
an 80 per cent increase compared with 1928-9. Among other industries, 
either started or expanded, were those processing or manufacturing 
such commodities as hides and skins, rubber, lamps, electric insulators, 
paint and enamel, certain chemicals, glass, soap, oilcake, matches, 
paper, cigarettes, and various other consumers’ goods. An Indian film 
industry was also established. 


The present war had brought to Indian industry many urgent 
problems. There was a sudden increased demand for certain essential 
raw materials. Decreasing imports led to an extended demand for 
domestic manufactures, and a fresh stimulus was given to metallurgical 
industries by the Government of India’s decision to expand con- 
siderably the production of arms and munitions within India for the 
purposes of defence. The recommendations of the Chatfield Committee 
on Defence, published on Sept. 9, 1939, included plans for extensive 
mechanization of the Armed Forces and for the expenditure of 
{4,500,000 on the re-organization and expansion of Ordnance Factories. 
In the Autumn of 1940 the Eastern: Supply Group Conference was 
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convened at New Delhi, and set up the Eastern Supply Group Counc! 
for the purpose of co-ordinating supplies east of Suez, while plans were 
made for speeding up production in India so that she might become an 
important industrial and supply base. 

In the iron and steel industry there has been progressive and steady 
expansion. The output of pig iron has been increased, and supplies 
not only the ever growing home demand, but als6 a surplus for Great 
Britain. “In May, 1942 it was reported that the output of finished 
steel was already 50 per cent higher than the pre-war level, and that 
when various extensions are completed it should be doubled. Before 
the war production of steel was mainly designed to meet the needs of 
Indian railways and engineering shops, and output was largely limited 
to ordinary types of steel. Now, not only has the production of ordinary 
steel been very substantially increased, but the industry is also pro- 
ducing a large variety of special steels. Among these are bars for the 
manufacture of shells, bullet-proof armour plate, and also various 
kinds of alloy steel for the manufacture of steel helmets, armour-piercing 
bullets, and blades for shearing armour plate, etc. Special chrome- 
molybdenum alloy steel for aircraft, steel springs for machine guns, 
and many other types of steel are also being manufactured. Nickel 
steel plates, high carbon steels for high explosive shells, etc., high speed 
steel for manufacturing machine tools, and stainless steel for surgical 
instruments are also being turned out. 

Other articles produced are steel mill rolls, steel billets for drawing 
into telegraph wires and barbed wire, and steel for shipbuilding. 
The manufacture of acid open-hearth steel for gun forgings, gun- 
carriage mountings, axles, railway wheels, tyres, etc., has also been 
developed. Substantial strides have thus been made, not only in the 
volume of production, but also in quality and variety. While India’s 
production cannot as yet be compared in this respect with that of many 
other countries she is now able, except for certain very special types o! 
steel, to meet all her own requirements. 

The Ordnance Factories have also made much advance; it is under- 
stood that the expenditure of £4,500,000, recommended by the Chat- 
field Mission for their expansion, had been completed by the Spring of 
1941. At the beginning of 1942 it was reported that 1,500 engineering 
workshops, including 23 railway workshops, were producing munitions. 
Production now includes hundreds of different types of articles, in- 
cluding small arms ammunition, bombs, grenades, explosives, etc., 
smaller types of guns of high calibre, gun-carriages, Bren guns, and 
rifles; also armoured bodies for motor vehicles. Complete aeroplanes 
have not yet been manufactured, for engines are not yet produced. 
Air-frames are manufactured on a small scale, and both aeroplanes 
and motor cars can be assembled. The plant of the Hindustan Aircraft 
Industry produced its first ’plane in 1941 from imported parts. The 
United States has established a new motor assembly factory to supply 
Russia with cars under the Lease-lend scheme. An important feature 
in the engineering industry is the production for the first time of 
simpler types of machine tools and certain classes of machinery. 
Railway workshops, the most important pre-war engineering works, 
are producing shells and grenades and many articles for the equipment 
of the Armed Forces. Even before the war, with the exception of broad 
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gauge locomotives and axles, wheels, and a few railway stock 
specialities, India was producing nearly all her own railway material. 
Now these workshops are undertaking to produce broad gauge loco- 
motives and all permanent way material, waggons, bridge work, etc. 
Before the war there was no shipbuilding of any consequence in India, 
but the newly constructed yards at Vizagapatam can turn out cor- 
vettes, mine-sweepers, and patrol boats. 

A start has been made with the aluminium industry. The Aluminium 
Company of India, established at Travancore, is already in operation 
and will eventually have an annual capacity of 5,000 tons of ingots; 
sheet-rolling mills established at Calcutta started work about the 
middle of 1941, producing aluminium sheets from imported bauxite. 
It was hoped that during 1942 Indian bauxite could be treated. 

The chemical industries have made some notable progress. In the 
heavy industries great endeavours are being made to increase output of 
sulphuric acid and ammonium sulphate, of which production in 1939-40 
amounted to 30,000 tons and 20,000 tons respectively, the total output 
of all heavy chemicals amounting to about 70,000 tons. An event of 
great significance is the discovery in Baluchistan of large supplies of 
high grade sulphur, previously unobtainable in India. The increase in 
steel production has led to an expansion in the use of coke oven gases 
for the distillation of ammonia and sulphuric acid. The production of 
alkalis has also been expanded. The Alkali and Chemical Corporation 
of India had plants in the process of completion in 1941 and they 
and Imperial Chemicals of India Ltd., are now in production. Tata 
Chemicals Ltd. have also an important alkali industry. Soda ash, 
caustic soda, sodium bicarbonate, bleaching powder, chlorine, bromine, 
and various classes of magnesium products, formerly imported, are 
now produced in India. Many factories for the production of bi- 
chromates have sprung up and are now producing khaki dyes sufficient 
for all requirements. Lever Bros. (India) factories at Calcutta and 
Bombay are producing glycerine as a by-product of their soap manufac- 
ture, and glycerine is also produced by the Tata Oil Mills Company. 
Methyl alcohol, acetone, and calcium acetate are produced in Mysore. 
Great progress has also been made in the utilization of India’s own 
indigenous drugs, and many medical supplies and patent medicines, 
formerly imported, are also being replaced by local products. 

The whole range of industrial development is substantial, for the 
older industries have also progressed. It was reported at the end of 1941 
that the cotton textile trades were expecting to reach a new annual 
record output of 5,000 million yards, and with hand looms also working 
at full pressure the total production might amount to 7,000 million 
yards. Millions of yards of cloth are being produced for the manu- 
facture of garments, including uniforms, which at the end of 1941 were 
being turned out at the rate of some 5 million a month, Many new types 
of fabrics are being produced, such as cellular shirting, cotton webbing, 
and cotton duck canvas made from a mixture of cotton and jute. 
Jute fabric treated with shellac is to be used for making cylinders for 
holding shell cartridges. The output of blankets has been increased to 
the extent that India can now supply the various requirements of the 
Middle East. Army boots are being turned out in India at the rate of 

1 See Manchester Guardian, Dec. 2, 1941. 
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about 1,000,000 pairs a year. There have also been notable achieve- 
ments in other industries such as cement, matches, paints, etc. Glue, 
formerly imported, is now being produced in a modern factory at 
Bombay. For glass, about half India’s own domestic needs can be 
met by local production. Manufacture of paper and paste-board for 
wrappers has been increased, bamboo being used largely as raw 
material. India’s soap factories, of which she has over a thousand, are 
turning out on an average more than 75,000 tons of soap per annum, 
and the development of the soap industry has led to an increase in oil- 
seed crushing. 

The two great problems in the rapid expansion of India’s industriali- 
zation are the lack of skilled personnel and of plant producing capacity. . 
Since the outbreak of war India has taken various active steps to train 
large numbers of skilled workers. Plans were put into operation soon 
after the outbreak of war for the training of 15,000 workers in some 
200 establishments, including engineering and railway workshops. 
The British Government is financing a scheme at a cost of £200,000 to 
provide training for assistant works’ managers, supervisors, and 
skilled artisans. Another large scheme is in progress at the training 
centre in Delhi. Parties of Indian workmen have also been sent to 
England to be trained in British technical schools and war factories. 

In May, 1942 it was announced that measures of far-reaching 
importance for the establishment of industrial organizations in India 
had been suggested by the American Technical Mission in a report to 
the Viceroy.! The report considered that while a fairly good start had 
been made—for between June, 1940 and April, 1942 the output of gun 
ammunition had risen from 76 per cent to 663 per cent above pre-war 
level, that of small-arms ammunition from 152 per cent to 294 per cent, 
and of rifles from 207 per cent to 268 per cent, and India was producing 
a large quantity of munitions—yet much remained to be done. It is 
suggested that a War Cabinet or Committee to control all phases of 
production in India should be established, and the introduction of 
mass-production with more rigid control of materials, priorities, and 
prices should be introduced; also that the shortage of machinery, 
material, and personnel might be overcome by help from Great Britain 
and America. The Mission is to maintain an organization in Washing- 
ton and its representative is to be attached to President Roosevelt's 
representative in India as economic advisor. 

If India still remains industrially backward compared with her 
material resources and her vast population (which in the last twenty 
years has increased by nearly 80 million), considerable progress has, 
in fact, been made. The successful end of the war should find her 
enjoying an improved financial position, and with her industries on 
a wider and stronger basis and backed by a greater reserve of 
technical skill. India’s increased industrialization, together with her 
great potentialities, may well prove an important factor in the 
economic reconstruction of the post-war world. 

D. P. E. 


1See Daily Telegraph, May 22, 1942; and The Times, June 6, 1942. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC 

The outstanding events were the raids on Cologne and Essen, on 
the nights of May 30 and June 1, in each of which over 1,000 bombers 
took part. On both occasions strong forces of fighters and fighter- 
bombers made diversionary attacks on enemy airfields and on enemy 
fighters which attempted to intercept the British bomber formations. 
The raid on Cologne was officially stated to be “‘an outstanding success’’, 
and the light of the fires left burning there was visible from the Dutch 
coast. Over 2,000 tons of bombs were dropped in 90 minutes in the 
target area, and 3 enemy aircraft were destroyed there and 1 over 
Holland. 44 aircraft were missing after the night’s operations. The 
Essen raid was also accompanied by heavy attacks on aerodromes and 
other objectives in France, the Low Countries, and Germany, in which 
2 enemy aircraft were known to have been destroyed, while 6 were 
brought down over the Ruhr; 35 aircraft were missing, but the crew of 
one were saved. 

Reconnaissance over Cologne later showed that an area of 5,000 
acres had been devastated completely, and neutral reports current in 
Berlin gave the number of people killed as 20,000. 

The Germans described the Cologne raid as a terrorist attack, 
directed exclusively against the civilian population. They said great 
damage was caused, but only 70 aircraft succeeded in penetrating to the 
target area, and of these a third were shot down. The number of people 
killed was 111, later increased to some 200. Of Essen they said that 
several localities in Western Germany had been attacked, mainly 
residential quarters at Duisberg and Oberhausen (west of Essen). 
109 people had been killed in this “terror attack’’, and both raids were 
“vandalism on a large scale’, completely useless from a military point 
of view. The R.A.F. had lost 600 experienced pilots, and British indus- 
try could not possibly > saa the aircraft losses at the rate.of 40 a day. 

In reprisal for the Cologne raid Canterbury was attacked (night of 
May 31) by “strong formations’ with ‘“‘thousands of bombs’, and in 
reply to the Essen raid ‘Ipswich port’’ was heavily attacked, the 
Propaganda Ministry explaining that it had taken the place of 
London—now no longer usable—as the main port in south-east England. 
Canterbury was also raided again on the nights of June 1 and 6, 
according to the Germans. Other places named by the enemy as bombed 
on other nights were Southampton, Poole Harbour, Hull, Grimsby, and 
Great Yarmouth. 

Only less important than the 1,000 bomber raids by the R.A.F. 
were those on Essen on June 2 night, Bremen, June 3 night, Ruhr in- 
dustries, June 5 night, and Emden, June 6 night, while in France the 
Gnéme-Rhone works, the Gennevilliers power station, the Goodrich 
tubber factory, and other targets near Paris were very heavily attacked 
on May 29 night. In daylight sweeps over France and the Low 
Countries the following were among the targets attacked, often by very 
heavy forces: Ostend, Dunkirk, Cherbourg, Havre, and Dieppe docks, 
railways and barges on the Belgian coast, factories, etc., at Bruges, 
Flushing, Calais, and St. Omer, military installations in the Calais- 
Boulogne, Dieppe-Abbeville, and Gravelines areas, the railway at Le 
Treport, the aerodromes at Maupertus, Morlai, Lannion, and many 
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other places in France and the Low Countries, and camps and barracks 
in Normandy and Brittany. In these sweeps, in which more than 200 
fighter aircraft were sometimes engaged, 34 enemy aircraft are known 
to have been destroyed; British losses numbered 52, but several pilots 
were saved. 

Many attacks were also made on shipping off the enemy coast. On 
May 28 night 4 ships were hit and left on fire in a convoy off the Dutch 
coast, and May 31 a trawler was sunk and 2 other vessels driven 
aground. 

German activity over the British Isles was slight, apart from the 
raid on Canterbury, and on that occasion only about 25 German 
bombers penetrated to the city; 3 were brought down. On another 
occasion, May 29 night, when some 50 bombers were over the east and 
south-east coasts less than 25 succeeded in flying inland, and 7 were 
shot down, and on June 2 night 5 were destroyed out of the small 
number which appeared over the south-east of England. On one other 
night, June 3, a place on the south coast received a sharp attack, with 
many incendiaries, causing fires in one area. German night raiders 
destroyed during the period numbered 23. British night raid losses, 
excluding the heavy Cologne and Essen raids, were 63. 

The Germans claimed the destruction of large numbers of British 
aircraft on several occasions: e.g. on June 3, 24 shot down in air 
combat over the Channel, on June 5 22 shot down in sweeps over 
northern France, and 13 the next day, and they stated that between 
May 21 and June 2 318 had been destroyed, for the loss of 51 German 

At sea a large convoy going to Russia was attacked for 5 days and 
nights from late on May 25 by U-boats, bombers, dive bombers, and 
torpedo-carrying aircraft. The attacks were beaten off and 3 aircraft, 
and probably 2 more, shot down. Some vessels were sunk, but it was 
officially stated that the German claims of losses inflicted represented 
an exaggeration of over 175 per cent. The Germans said they had 
sunk 18 and damaged many more. 

The Admiralty announced, June 1, the loss of the 8,000 ton cruiser 
Trinidad. 

Early on June 4 a “minor reconnaissance raid’’ was made by Special 
Service troops in the Boulogne-Le Touquet area, in which valuable 
information was obtained. Re-embarkation was carried out by naval 
units, which sank a German patrol vessel and damaged a second 
without loss or damage. Hurricane, Havoc, and Boston aircraft 
attacked the shore defences and enemy flak ships, causing confusion 
among the enemy, who in some cases fired on their own posts. British 
casualties were slight only. The Germans stated that an attempt to 
land, made with weak forces, was repulsed by the defences, prisoners 
and arms remaining in their hands. 

American Waters. On May 26 the first warshrp to be attacked in 
the Caribbean Sea was torpedoed—the U.S. destroyer Blakeley, in 
which 10 lives were lost, but the vessel succeeded in reaching port. 
News of the sinking of a number of American and British vessels, and @ 
Greek, a Dutch, and a Norwegian steamer also reached New York, 
and on June 7 it was stated that since Jan. 14 251 vessels had been sunk 
in American waters. On June 1 the sinking of the eighth Brazilian ship 
was announced. The destruction of a U-boat off Brazil on May 23 
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was stated subsequently to have been carried out by Brazilian air- 
craft, carrying mixed U.S. and Brazilian crews. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

In the last week in May the critical stage of the battle for the Donetz 
crossings in the so-called Izyum-Barvenkovo sector was reached. The 
Germans claimed a sweeping victory, with the annihilation of 3 Russian 
armies which had been encircled, and the capture of 240,000 prisoners, 
and destruction or capture of 1,249 tanks, 2,026 guns, 538 aircraft, and 
very large quantities of lorries, transport vehicles, and other material. 
The radio reports (May 30) gave the number of Russians killed, 
wounded, or captured on the Kharkov front in these recent battles as 
half a million. 

Actually, as far as can be judged from the short Russian com- 
munigués, it would appear that the Germans were at one point almost 
within reach of their objective, the Donetz crossings at Izyum and 
further up the river at Lychov and Novo Serpukhov, and published 
their claims on the assumption that they would be across the River the 
next day, and so achieve the encirclement and isolation of the Lozovo 
district. But the Russians, by a stubborn defence of the crossings, 
inflicting heavy losses, and by the cooperation of their aircraft, which, 
according to the Moscow radio (May 28), accounted for some 600 
German planes in the Izyum-Barvenkovo sector alone, threw back the 
German attack at the critical moment. On May 26 they reported that 
the Germans had been prevented from crossing a river in this area, 
and next day said the offensive had been halted at one of the important 
sectors. They had strengthened their positions on the west bank of the 
Donetz and prevented the Germans from moving up the river. The 
radio reports also spoke of Timoshenko having driven a counter-wedge. 
into the German wedge near its base. The Soviet troops had suddenly 
taken the offensive and captured 3 places—one unit had fought a large 
force for 3 days and put out of action 56 out of 70 German tanks which 
formed the spearhead of the enemy attack. On May 28 the Russian 
communiqués Claimed the defeat of a very determined attempt to cross 
the Donetz in which about 1,000 Germans were killed, and the next day 
reported that it was true the Germans had reached the Izyum region, 
isolating groups of Russian troops west of the River, but these did 
not represent anything like the 3 armies referred to by the Germans. 
Further, Timoshenko had, before the German claim was made, already 
broken von Bock’s ring and relieved a large part of his forces, whose 
resistance, contrary to the German claim, had never broken down, as 
they had cooperated with the relieving force in breaking the German 
ring. 

The German version, the same day, was that the last ‘diversion’, or 
relief, attacks of the enemy had not been able to avert the fate of the 
encircled armies, and that only isolated units were still resisting. 
They also claimed (May 30) that the Soviet air force had been driven out 
of the air. The Russian figures of air losses for May 29, however, were 
143 German aircraft destroyed and 25 Russian, and for the week 
May 24-30 432 German and 134 Russian. On May 30 they published 
figures of the losses of both sides on the Kharkov front, i.e. German, 
9,000 men, 540 tanks, 1,511 guns, and 200 aircraft. Russian, 5,000 
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killed and 70,000 missing, 300 tanks, 822 guns, and 124 aircraft. 
A special bulletin announced that the Russians had learnt of German 
plans for a great offensive on one sector of the Rostov front, for which 
30 infantry and 6 tank divisions had been massed, with very large 
quantities of material of all kinds. To forestall this, Timoshenko had 
attacked in the Kharkov direction, but the capture of that city was not 
in the plans of the High Command, and after 2 weeks’ fighting his main 
task had been fulfilled. Roughly 6 German divisions had been wiped 
out, together with material for nearly 10, losses which affected the 
supply position of all the 40 divisions which were in action on that 
front. 

In other areas both sides claimed local successes in the north, in the 
Kalinin sector, and near Bryansk. On June 5 the Germans began a 
very heavy assault on Sevastopol, in which they used massed forma- 
tions of bombers to raid the naval base. After 4 days of continuous 
attacks the Russians claimed to be holding the enemy, and stated they 
had destroyed 30 German aircraft the first 3 days. 

The Russian figures of aircraft destroyed for the week May 31 to 
June 6 were 528 German and 151 Russian. The Germans gave figures 
for certain days, e.g. on May 27 they claimed the destruction by their 
fighters of 85 Russian aircraft, with no mention of their own losses. 

At sea the Russians reported (May 29) the sinking of a large trans- 
port in the Barents Sea, and of a U-boat (May 30), of a large transport 
in the Black Sea and a transport and trawler in the Gulf of Finland 
(May 31), and on June 7 announced that, in all, 10 enemy vessels had 
been sunk by their aircraft in the Baltic, 7 of them in an attack ona 
German naval base. 

The Germans reported (May 27) the setting on fire of 2 large ships at 
Murmansk, where other vessels were also damaged in subsequent 
attacks, and successful air attacks on shipping on Lake Ladoga, the 
main route of supplies for Leningrad. 

On June 5 reports were current of the movementfof large numbers of 
flat-bottomed barges through the Kiel Canal to the Baltic, and the 
Germans were believed to be preparing a fresh assault on Leningrad. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

The attacks on Malta were comparatively light, some of the nights 
being raid free, and the Germans stated (June 1) that the island had 
now lost its capacity for serving as a base for offensive operations. 
On one day (June 6), 9 raiders were destroyed, but the highest number 
for any other day was 2 only. 

British raids were made on Messina (nights of May 25, 26, 27 
and 30, and June 6), Catania (May 27, 28, 29, and June 3), Augusta 
(May 27, June 1 and 3), Pantellaria (June 2), Cagliari (June 2), Syra- 
cuse (June 4), and Naples (June 5). 

On June 1 the Admiralty announced that submarines had recently 
sunk 12,000 tons of supply ships, forced one to beach and damaged 
another large vessel, and on June 5 the sinking of a large cargo ship 
by torpedo-carrying aircraft was announced. 

The Italians reported (May 26) the defeat of.an air and submarine 
attack on a convoy, which suffered no damage, and claimed (May 28) 
the torpedoing of an armed vessel of 2,000 tons by aircraft. 
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On May 29 the Admiralty announced that on May 18 a Catalina 
aircraft on reconnaissance turned to investigate some small vessels 
apparently in distress 10 miles off the Algerian coast. Two Dewoitine 
fighters appeared, on which the Catalina at once turned back north- 
ward. The fighters attacked, however, and seriously wounded 3 of the 
crew. As a result the Catalina came down some 20 miles from the coast 
and a destroyer was sent to salve it. In view of the possibility of further 
ittacks 2 naval aircraft afforded fighter cover. A French fighter tried 
to attack one of the naval aircraft, but was shot down. Three Dewoit- 
ines then attacked a Sunderland which had arrived, but were driven off 
by naval gunfire. After the Catalina’s crew had been rescued 4 more 
Dewoitines appeared; they were engaged by the naval guns, but shot 
down | British naval aircraft. All this took place between 10 and 20 
miles from the coast. 


NORTH AFRICA 

In the night of May 26-27 Rommel launched an attack on the British 
positions in Libya which rapidly developed into the most violent battle 
vet fought on this front. Great enemy air activity had been observed 
the previous 2 nights; large numbers of dive-bombers were in action 
round Gazala, and attacks were also made on the British rear areas. 
Early on May 27 a large enemy armoured force which was moving to 
the south of the British positions round Bir Hakeim was engaged, and 
before the end of the day heavy fighting was going on north-east of that 
place over a wide area. At the same time an attack was made on the 
Bir Hakeim defences, which was repulsed, and a tank force which 
approached the British positions south of Gazala was also held up, 
with some loss. The main Axis forces, however, skirted Bir Hakeim and 
then turned north-east, dividing into 2 columns, one of which thrust 
towards El] Adem, but only a few small advanced elements got past the 
British engaging forces to reach Ed Duda and Sidi Rezegh. From there 
they were soon driven back and the column to which they belonged 
joned up with the other one near Knightsbridge, a track centre 12 
miles south of Acroma. ; 

The following is a summary of General Auchinleck’s statement, 
read to Parliament by Mr. Churchill on June 2: Rommel had ready for 
the attack a force superior in numbers, with perfected armament and 
a powerful air force. His object was to capture Tobruk, but his pre- 
parations were observed, and the air force therefore opened an offensive 
on May 21 against his forward airfields: this continued nightly with 
low-flying attacks at dawn and dusk. On the night of May 26 the enemy 
attempted a landing north of Acroma, but this was stopped by the 
Navy, while armoured units which approached El Adem and Acroma to 
join up with the landing parties were thrown back by the Army. 

The full brunt of the enemy advance east of Bir Hakeim by 2 Panzer 
divisions was taken by an Indian Motor Brigade, which was overborne 
by sheer weight of metal, but not before it had inflicted heavy losses. 
An attack on Bir Hakeim itself by an Italian Mobile Column was 
beaten off by the Free French garrison. 

On May 27 the positions from Gazala to the south were attacked, but 
ittle or nothing achieved, and a South African division easily repulsed 
an attempt to break through the defences of Gazala itself. The enemy 
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was anit and mae both on the ground and by the air force 
throughout May 28 to 30 and, getting short of supplies, had to make 
gaps in the mine field (stretching from Gazala to Bir Hakeim), one op 
the Trigh Capuzzo and another 10 miles further south, at El Ualeb, 
A British Infantry Brigade between the 2 gaps resisted the enemy's 
attempts to pass his transport through, and on May 28 the whok 
British air force was concentrated on low-level attacks on the gaps, 
keeping these up for 3 days. By the night of May 31 Rommel had 
succeeded in withdrawing many of his tanks and much of his transport 
westward into one or other of the gaps, which he then protected by 
bringing into action large numbers of anti-tank guns. Many tanks and 
transport lorries were still on the wrong side, and were being harassed 
and destroyed, while all the country east of Bir Hakeim was being 
mopped up. During this operation 2 large enemy workshops were 
captured. A conservative estimate of the Axis tank losses was 260 and 
these were irrecoverable. British tanks disabled could be salved, and 
the recovery organization was working well. (Statement ends.) 

Information from official reports showed that an enemy dressing 
station was captured when the 2 workshops were seized, and British 
wounded prisoners released; 40 German tanks were captured or 
destroyed in this action. 

Particularly fierce fighting went on at the 2 gaps, and on June 2 it 
was announced that the Germans, having formed a bridgehead from 
Bir Ucheida down to the crossing of the Acroma road and the Trigh et 
Abd (between Knightsbridge and the mine fields), had pushed back the 
British forces holding positions between the 2 gaps, and the next day 
it was stated that he had occupied the area between them, since 
referred to as the Cauldron. There were believed still to be some 2,000 
Axis mechanized transport vehicles in the battle area round Knights- 
bridge, though the R.A.F. alone were credited (June 2) with having 
put out of action at least 1,000 lorries and other vehicles. 

At the same time renewed attacks were made on Bir Hakeim, but all 
were beaten off, and an Italian call on the garrison to surrender on 
June 1 was treated with contempt. In sorties from the position the 
Foreign Legion attacked a prisoners’ camp and released some 600 of 
the Indian Motor Brigade; while other.detachments destroyed 25 tanks 
near El Gobi. 

Besides keeping up continuous pressure on the Germans in the 
Cauldron the British forces on June 1 captured Rotunda Segnali, 3v) 
miles due west of the mine field area and on the Trigh Capuzzo, and on 
June 2 took Tamar, a strong point also on the Capuzzo track 6 miles 
west of Knightsbridge. On June 4 British and Indian columns attacked 
from the rear the Axis forces assaulting Bir Hakeim, ‘and that night 
launched a heavy attack on the Axis positions west of Knightsbridge, 
forestalling the most determined of all the German counter-attacks 
aimed at reaching Tobruk. The initial phase of-this was successful, and 
Air Vice-Marshal Coningham announced that “upon its results this 
campaign will be settled’’, adding ‘‘the cauldron has come to the boil’ 
On June 7 it was announced that some armoured units had reached 
Harmat, on the south-east rim of the Cauldron and previously held by 
the 21st Panzer division, and that an attack began early on June 6 on 
the Knightsbridge positions by the whole of the main armoured enemy 
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forces was being successfully held. Further attacks on Bir Hakeim 
were beaten off with heavy losses, as were also the second day’s attacks 
on June 7 on Knightsbridge. These were carried out by infantry, who 
were not followed up and supported by tanks when they were thrown 
back by accurate gunfire. On June 8 there was comparative quietness 
over the battlefield. On June 1 the capture of General Criiwell, Com- 
mander of the Afrika Korps, was announced. His aircraft was shot 
down while on reconnaissance. 

Throughout the operations the air force maintained an increasing 
offensive against enemy columns and transport, concentrating on these 
at the expense’ of allowing German aircraft to operate more or less 
unhindered. The result of this was the infliction of very heavy losses 
onenemy supply columns, armoured units, and lorried infantry. On May 
98, for example, it was stated that over 200 sorties were made against 
tanks and transport, especially against a supply column attacked while 
refuelling and rearming Axis tanks. In these operations Spitfires now 
took part for the first time. Heavy raids were also made on Martuba, 
Derna, Tmimi, Benghazi, Bomba, and Soluk, most of them almost 
nightly. Altogether 89 aircraft were lost, but the pilots of many were 
saved, sometimes more than half those missing turning up later. 

The Germans and Italians reported the capture of many prisoners in 
the fighting of May 27 and 28. On May 31 the Italians claimed the 
capture of 2,000, including ‘“‘Admiral Sir Cowan’’, with 345 trucks, 53 
guns, and 200 motor vehicles destroyed or captured. On June 2 the 
Germans announced the wiping out of a British unit in a fortified 
position, with 3,000 prisoners, and the capture or destruction of 101 
tanks and 124 guns. The Italians stated that this was at El Ualeb, at 
the southern end of the gap in the minefields, and claimed 3,000 
prisoners, over 100 tanks and armoured cars, and 128 guns captured. 
On June 7 the Germans claimed that their counter-attack had already 
brought great success. Prisoners numbered 4,000, making since May 26 
a total of 10,000, with 550 tanks, 200 guns, and hundreds of lorries, 
etc., captured or destroyed. 


PACIFIC AREA 

On May 26 some figures of the Japanese naval losses up to May 20 
were published by Imperial H.Q. and by the U.S. Navy Dept. The 
Japanese gave them as: sunk, 1 aircraft carrier, 1 sea-plane carrier, 
§ destroyers, 1 special vessel, 6 submarines, 5 special submarines, 
| minelayer, 6 minesweepers, 2 small craft, and 2 converted vessels; 
also 17 vessels totalling 62,000 tons chartered by the Navy. Badly 
damaged, 1 light cruiser, 3 destroyers, 1 minesweeper, 4 converted 
vessels, and 1 special vessel. Aircraft lost numbered 248. 

The U.S. Navy figures were: sunk, 9 cruisers, 13 destroyers, 2 air- 
craft carriers, and 6 submarines. Probably sunk, 3 cruisers and 2 
destroyers. Believed sunk, 1 cruiser, 1 destroyer, 1 aircraft carrier; 
and possibly sunk, 2 destroyers. Damaged, 12 cruisers, 7 destroyers, 2 
aircraft carriers, and 1 submarine. 

On May 28 the U.S. Navy announced that submarines had recently 
sunk, apart from the Coral Sea battle, 1 large auxiliary vessel, and 1 
cargo ship; had probably sunk another cargo ship, and had damaged 
| heavy cruiser, all in Far Eastern waters. Since then, the action in 
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which a strong Japanese attack on Midway Island on June 4 was 
driven off, has resulted, according to Admiral Nimitz (C.-in-C. the US, 
Pacific Fleet), in the sinking of 2, possibly 3, aircraft carriers with al] 
their planes, and of 1 destroyer, the damaging of 1 or 2 carriers, and 
destruction of most of their planes, and of 3 battleships (1 or more 
badly), 4 cruisers (2 heavily), and 3 transports. In addition, 4 special 
(midget) submarines were destroyed in an attack on Sydney Harbour 
on June 1, and 3, probably 4, more were sunk by Allied aircraft off 
the Australian coast in the first few days of June. 

The action off Midway was possibly the most important sea engage 
ment to date. On June 6 Admiral Nimitz announced that “very heavy 
damage indeed’”’ had been inflicted on the Japanese Fleet, which 
appeared to be withdrawing, and the next day Admiral King, C.-in-C. 
the U.S. Fleet, said the action, which the Navy had anticipated, might 
decide the future course of the war in the Pacific. The Japanese had 
thrown the bulk of their sea-power into an attempt to occupy Midway, 
an outpost of the Hawaiian Islands. The latter must be held at all 
costs—the Pearl Harbour base was the key to the Pacific. 

The American losses so far announced are | aircraft carrier hit and 
some planes lost, casualties being light. The brunt of the action 
against the invasion forces was borne by the air forces of the Army 
and Navy. 

The attack on Sydney on June 1 resulted in only one small vessel 
being hit, with the loss of 19 lives. On June 8 the suburbs of Sydney 
and of Newcastle (100 miles further north) were shelled by a submarine 
but damage was not serious. The Japanese also made an attack early 
on June 3 on Dutch Harbour, Unalaska, doing no serious damage, but 
setting some warehouses on fire. Finally, Melbourne H.Q. reported 
(June 4) the sinking of 2 large laden supply ships and a transport by a 
submarine operating on the Japanese shipping lines, and the Japanese 
reported (June 6) the destruction of 4 U.S. submarines lurking off 
Tokyo Bay and elsewhere. 

In the air, Allied aircraft made several raids ’on|Rabaul, Salamaua, 
Lae, Kupang, Dilli (Timor), and Tulagi (Soloman Is.). The number of 
Japanese aircraft confirmed as destroyed or heavily damaged was 71 
Allied losses were 19. The Japanese bombed Port Moresby on severa! 
nights, but were always met by strong defences, and lost many alr 
craft there, without doing much damage. 


Sino-Japanese War. Severe fighting occurred in Chekiang, resulting 
in the Japanese capturing the aerodrome at Chuhsien, south-west oi 
Kinhwa, on June 6 after suffering heavy losses. They occupied Kinhwa 
on May 29, after an attack in which they were accused by the Chinese 
of using gas, and Lanchi, a few miles to the north-west, but were 
reported to have lost 4,500 men in one day alone ‘May 27) in fighting 
in which the outskirts of both towns changed hands several times 
Fighting was also renewed in Anhwei and Kiangsi, the Japanese having 
large forces in the latter province, with which they started a drive east- 
ward aimed at joining up with those in Chekiang. On May 29 the 
Chinese reported fighting in Hupeh also, where they took 10 strong 
points outside Ichang and destroyed a section of the railway to Hankow, 
and on May 30 they reached Shasi, on the Yangtze, 100 miles below 
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Ichang. In Anhwei the Chinese operations were Since against Hofei 
and Anking, the outskirts of which they claimed (May 31) to have 
reached. On June 1 the Chinese reported the capture of Chiengsien, 
50 miles north-east of Kinhwa. 

The Japanese announced (June 1) the opening of a new drive north 
from Canton, and next day said they had taken Tungfa, 40 miles 
north-east of the city, and Fengyuan. They also landed in the Wukiang 
estuary and on the shores of Lake Poyang, and meanwhile made 
several raids on Changsha and other towns in Kiangsi. 

The Chinese appear to have been able to maintain harassing opera- 
tions behind the Japanese lines in Chekiang, despite air bombing and 
the great superiority of the Japanese in numbers and equipment, 
and on June 4 they claimed the capture of positions in the enemy rear 
East, South, and West of Kinhwa. They also fought very stubbornly 
for Chuhsien, and it was only after assaults lasting several days—on 
one of which alone the Japanese lost 8,000 men—that the aerodrome 
was lost, and on June 9 they claimed still to be holding the town. On 
June 6 the Japanese were reported to have marched into the Ordos 
Plain, Inner Mongolia, and crossed the Yellow River, as the opening of 
an offensive to reach Lanchow, the capital of Kansu, and cut the road 
to Russia which passes through there and thence on to Hami. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Severe fighting on the Burma Road in the Lungling and Tengyuen 
areas held up the Japanese for some days, and they suffered heavily, 
but on June 4 it was stated that they had been reinforced and had 
pushed on beyond Lungling. They also succeeded in capturing 
Kengtung, in the Shan States not far from the Indo-Chinese border. 
Allied activity was confined to the air force, the A.V.G. making several 
attacks on the enemy in the Salween area and on the Burma Road, 
and bombing the Rangoon docks and several enemy airfields. On June 8 
they made the first daylight raid on Rangoon. The R.A.F. made many 
attacks on craft on the Chindwin and. on the Mayu river, Akyab. 
In May 60 raids were made on Japanese occupied positions, airfields, 
etc., in Burma, Akyab being attacked 15 times. Losses of aircraft were 
very small. 

On June 3 the U.S. Navy Dept. announced that it had’ been learnt 
from survivors that 7 ships were sunk in the Bay of Bengal on April 6 
by Japanese cruisers, one of which was set on fire by a British bomber. 
Unofficial reports gave the number of vessels sunk as at least 18. 

In Madagascar, broadcasts from the capital reported the British 
occupation of Anivorano, 50 miles south of Diego Suarez, of Ambilobe, 
80 miles south, and of Vohemar and Antalaha, some 200 miles south. 
Diego Suarez was attacked by Japanese submarines on May 30, and on 
June 6 the Admiralty announced that a Japanese claim to have 
damaged a battleship of the Queen Elizabeth class and a cruiser of the 
Arethusa class was untrue. There had been no casualties in any of 
H.M. ships. 

On June 4 it was announced by the G.O.C. the forces there that 
2 Japanese naval officers had been discovered in a village north of 
Diego, and had resisted arrest and been shot. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA 

May 27.—Moscow reports stated that a state of siege had been 
proclaimed at Tirana following an attempt on the life of Mustafa Krua, 
the head of the puppet Government. 


ARGENTINA 

May 28.—Acting-President Castillo, speaking at the opening of 
Congress, reaffirmed Argentine neutrality and the right of the country 
to live in peace, without hatreds, bitterness, or aspirations other than 
those realized by honest work. He referred to Argentina’s policy of 
solidarity with and support of the U.S.A. 

May 29.—It was announced that the Vichy Government had asked 
the Government to take over the French tankers at Martinique. 

June 2.—The inter-American conference for the co-ordination of 
police and judicial methods met in Buenos Aires, and the Argentine 
delegate submitted proposals that Nazi, Fascist, and Communist 
activities should all be regarded as crimes against the security of the 
hemisphere. 

June 3.—Reported apology of German Government for sinking of 
tanker Victoria. (See Germany.) 

Anti-Axis demonstrations occurred in Buenos Aires. 

June 5.—A motion was approved by 85 votes to 12 in the Chamber 
of Deputies requesting the Minister of the Interior to explain why a 
state of siege was decreed on December 16, 1941. The acting President 
made a statement, following attacks in Congress on his “‘strict neu- 
trality” policy, that he was no Nazi, but an American. 

June 8.—It was reported that the Government had sent Notes to 
Berlin and Rome concerning the torpedoing of the tanker Victoria 
in April. 

The Government suspended the pro-Axis newspaper Pampero for 
10 days for an attack on ex-President Justo and the former Finance 
Minister, accusing them of conniving to enable British interests to 
retain control of the Rosario port concession. 


AUSTRALIA 

May 26.—3 men and 1 woman were committed for trial at Perth on 
a charge of fifth column plotting for the overthrow of the Government 
and the establishment of an ‘Australia first’? National Socialist 
Government, which would welcome the Japanese invaders. 

May 27.—Mr. Curtin announced a new programme to provide 
269,000 more men and 49,000 women for the war effort by the end of 
1942. He said that 248,000 unemployed had been absorbed into wat 
industry, and this extra man-power must now be provided by the 
curtailment of the production of civilian goods and services. 

May 29.—The Taxation Bill authorizing the Government to take 
over the income tax field, which was hitherto the prerogative of the 
States, was passed by 41 votes to 11. 

June 2.—Mr. Curtin, opening the second £A35 million Liberty wat 
loan at Melbourne, said that Japan’s programme of constant expansion 
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had at last suffered stalemate. Japan had tried to attack Australia by 
air and by sea, but “‘had found her most southerly venture beyond her 
capacity to execute according to her plans’. ‘The initiative is not so 
decisively where it was,’’ he said. The problem of assembling the forces 
of the United Nations at one point had been overcome, and Japan was 
now being desperately driven, and was feeling the shortage of essential 
supplies. ‘“Time runs against the Axis in every theatre in which it is 
engaged’, he said. “‘They were going to conquer Libya and Europe a 
year ago, destroy Russia six months ago, and control the Pacific in 
three months. Not one of the enemy’s major objectives has been 
realized or is capable of realization’’. 

June 4.—By 20 votes to 12 the Senate passed the Bills imposing a 
uniform income-tax throughout the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Curtin, in a review of recent war developments in Parliament, 
announced that Mr. Bruce had been appointed Australian representa- 
tive in the U.K. War Cabinet and on the Pacific War Council. He said 
that the allied air forces had attained a decisive superiority over the 
Japanese in the north of the Australian zone, and the battle of the 
Coral Sea had averted the immediate threat to Australia. ‘‘There is a 
rising spirit of aggressiveness among the allies, based on confidence in 
the growing strength of our arms’’, he said. ‘“We are now able to 
exchange blow for blow with the enemy. While we know that he has 
plenty of fight, we begin to see his weak spots. We believe that when 
the full weight of America’s war potential is translated into actual 
manpower and equipment we shall sweep forward irresistibly to 
victory’. 

June 8.—Mr. Curtin said that the recent Japanese raids had awakened 
the most conscienceless and slothful Australian to the fact that “‘it 
had happened here’’, and the Government knew that “what is to come 
will leave lasting scars on the soil and on our people’. By July 
Australia would have spent £A515 million on the war, and there was a 
budget for {A400 million more in the year now beginning. He said 
the heart of Australia was locked up in Singapore, and she must 
develop punching power to avenge Singapore, Malaya, and the Philip- 
pines. 

Mr. Curtin sent a message of congratulation to Queen Wilhelmina on 
the exploits of a Netherlands aeroplane which recently sank a Japanese 
submarine off the Australian coast. ‘‘This exploit’, the message said, 
“emphasizes in a wider sense that the Netherlands is well in the fight.”’ 


BELGIUM 

May 26.—It was learned that 60 Belgians had been imprisoned by 
the Germans following the wrecking of trains. 

May 27.—German reports stated that a Belgian had been sentenced 
to death at Liége for having printed and circulated tracts advocating 
sabotage and opposition to the Germans. 

May 29.—It was learned that a store filled with rifle butts had been 
destroyed by fire and machines wrecked at the works of the Fabrigue 
Nationale d’ Armes de Guerre at Herstal, near Liége. 

May 30.—It was learned that all the bridges over the Meuse in the 
province of Namur had been mined and were guarded night and day 
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by German troops, assisted by local Fascists, as a precaution against 
an Allied landing. 


BRAZIL 

May 27.—It was reperted that the Italian submarine Pamplona had 
surrendered to the authorities at a north-east Brazilian port. 

May 28.—An official report stated that Brazilian aeroplanes took a 
major part in the bombing of an Axis submarine off the north-east 
coast on May 23. 

May 29.—Semi-official reports stated that American-made bombers 
and fighters, manned by Brazilians, were making sweeps far out to sea, 
and it was understood that the Government had promised a relentless 
campaign against the “organized piracy’ of Axis submarines. 

May 30.—It was announced that 400 people had been arrested on 
spy charges in the State of Rio de Janeiro since March 18, and 14 radio 
stations (8 transmitters and 6 receivers) captured. 

June 1.—It was learned that the Brazilian merchant ship Goncalves 
Dias had been sunk in the Caribbean. 


BULGARIA 

June 1.—General Zainoff was sentenced to death for high treason, 
charged with carrying out espionage for Russia. 

June 5.—Agreement with Turkey on resumption of railway com- 
munications between the two countries. (See Turkey.) 


BURMA 
June 1.—It was announced that the Government was to be estab- 
lished in Simla. 


CANADA 

May 26.—The chairman of the War-time Prices and Trade Board 
announced the rationing of tea to 1 oz. and coffee to 9 oz. per person 
per week, and the reduction of the sugar ration from 12 ozs. to 9 ozs. 
per week. 

June 5.—An agreement was signed in Ottawa by representatives of 
the U.K., Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, providing for the 
renewal and expansion of the Commonwealth Air Training Plan to 
take effect from July 1, 1942 to March 31, 1945, at an estimated cost 
of £330 million, of which Canada was to pay half. 


CHILE 
May 29.—The Chilean Nazi Party was dissolved by Government 
decree and its activities prohibited throughout the country. 


CHINA 
June 2.—‘‘Master’’ Lend-lease agreement signed with U.S.A. 
U.S.A.) 
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Chiang Kai-shek broadcast an appeal to the American people 
for mechanized equipment for his armies. “I pledge you my 
ord’, he said, “that given 10 per cent of the equipment you produce 
in America the Chinese Army will reap for you 100 per cent of the 
desired result”. China had been able to continue to resist by the 
adoption of “magnetic strategy”, that is, attracting the enemy to the 
interior, bogging him there, and holding him at bay by the more vital 
factor of moral; but “moral, important as it is, is not sufficient in itself 
to win a decisive and final victory. It must be supplemented by 
mechanized equipment. Moral and equipment combined spell final 
victory’. 

June 3.—6 Britons in Shanghai were sentenced to varying terms of 
imprisonment by a Japanese court-martial on charges of anti- Japanese 
and anti-German espionage. 

June 4.—Generals Stilwell, Brereton, and Cheannault arrived in 
hungking. 

June 6.—Chiang Kai-shek stated that local loss or gain of ground in 
he fighting in China would have no decisive effects on the war. 
“Henceforth, our strategy and tactics’’, he said, ‘‘will be designed with 
a view to co-ordinating operations in China with those on all other 
fronts and winning a final victory that will be as much our allies’ as 
ur own’. He declared that the deeper Japan penetrated into China 
he more surely was she digging her own grave. “I am in a position 
0 assure you that the enemy, after five years of failure to crush us,”’ 
he said, “‘will never be able to smash our armies in the field, whatever 
desperate means he may adopt’’. 


ECHOSLOVAKIA 

May 26.—Heydrich announced at a meeting of the Government of 
he Protectorate that the entire youth of the country was to be con- 
scripted, and that other far-reaching changes were to be made in the 
administration. 

May 27,—Heydrich was wounded when a bomb was thrown at his 
ar and shots fired at him as he was leaving Prague, and a reward of 10 
lion crowns was offered for the capture of the perpetrators. The 
rman wireless announced that any persons helping to hide the guilty 
parties would be executed, and ordered all civilians in Prague to remain 
their houses from 9 p.m. on May 27 to 6 a.m. on May 28. All public 
laces of entertainment were to be closed, and anyone on the streets 
luring those hours who did not stop when challenged was to be shot. 
A state of emergency was declared throughout the Protectorate, and 
ie train service to and from Prague was discontinued. 

May 28.—The Prague wireless announced that the whole population 
Moravia and Bohemia over the age of 15 were to register with the 
lice by midnight, and anyone found after that time without a regis- 
ration card would be shot, together with those hiding unregistered 
ersons. It was also announced that 6 people had been executed in 
tague, under the order for the shooting of the entire families of persons 
volved in the attack on Heydrich, accused of concealing a non- 
‘istered person “known to be engaged in activities against the Reich”’. 
The wireless also announced that Group-Leader Daliige, chief of the 
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German Ordnungspolizet, had been appointed to succeed Heydrich as 
Protector of Bohemia and Moravia, from the date of Heydrich 
appointment as chief of the Gestapo for occupied Europe. 

May 29.—12 more persons were sentenced to death by a German 
court-martial and executed for harbouring unregistered individual 
engaged in activities hostile to Germany. About 100 people wer 
arrested and extensive house searches carried out. 

A special meeting of the Czechoslovak Cabinet was held in London 
and a proclamation protesting against ‘“German bestiality, unique in 
history’’ was adopted, which ended with a warning that “‘whosoever 
defiles himself by collaboration with the murderous enemy will not 
escape just punishment”’. 

May 30.—President Hacha broadcast a warning against sabotage, 
and blamed Dr. Benes for the assault on Heydrich. ‘‘But for the con- 
stant intrigues of Benes, his tools among émigré Czechs, and his secret 
adherents in this country”’, he said, “‘our fatherland would be the most 
peaceful corner of Europe. Czechs who submit to the legal Government 
have nothing to fear, but those who do not listen to my words, the 
words of their legal President, will receive the punishment they deserve 
The place of the Czech people in this great struggle is at the side of the 
great Reich’. The Government also broadcast an announcement that 
“anyone who is on the side of England and her allies is a public enemy 
of the Czech people, and will be treated accordingly’. It stated that 
the Government had “‘striven to convince the Fiihrer of the loyalty of 
the Czech people to the great German Reich, in order to achieve a 
gradual lightening of measures which the German Reich had to impose 
on the Czechs seduced by the enemy’”’. 

44 more Czechs ‘were executed in Prague. 

May 31.—Prague wireless announced the execution of 20 more 
Czechs, including two high officials of the Ministry of Agriculture 
charged with harbouring and aiding unregistered persons. 10 million 
more crowns were added to the reward for information about the 
assailants of Heydrich. 

June 1.—The Prague wireless announced the execution of another 
27 Czechs, 18 at Prague and 9 at Brno. 

June 3.—Prague wireless announced that 15 more Czechs had been 
executed in Prague and 10 more in Brno. 

June 4.—Heydrich died in Prague. 13 more Czechs were executed 
in Prague and 11 in Brno. é 

June 5.—Prague wireless announced that 30 more Czechs had beet 
executed. 

June 6.—Prague radio announced that 13 more Czechs had beet 
executed in Prague. 

June 8.—Prague wireless announced that 14 more Czechs were 
executed. 


DENMARK 

June 4.—The Minister of Justice issued a decree forbidding all 
Danish ships to leave Danish waters for Sweden without police 
permission. 
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EGYPT 

May 26.—Nahas Pasha submitted the resignation of his Cabinet to 
the King, following a dispute with the Finance Minister, Makram 
Pasha, and was charged with the formation of a new Cabinet. The 
dispute occurred over the exceptional promotion of 3 officials, which 
Makram Pasha opposed. He pledged his continued support of the 
Wafdist policy. 


EIRE 
June 8.—The Minister for Supplies announced that clothes rationing 
would operate in Eire from June 9. ° 


FINLAND 
June 4.—Hitler, accompanied by Keitel, visited Field-Marshal 
Mannerheim on the occasion of his 75th birthday. 


FRANCE 

May 25.—The Paris wireless announced that clashes had occurred in 
the Quartier Latin between the police and youths demonstrating in 
favour of Pétain after the closing session of the congress of the Popular 
Youth Movement. 

May 26.—Swiss reports stated that a second Italian demand for 
Corsica, Nice, and Tunisia had been presented to Laval. 

May 27.—General de Gaulle told the press in London that the 
Martinique negotiations had raised the issue of the status of the Free 
French among the United Nations. He regarded the U.S. view of the 
Free French.movement as entirely military as ‘‘playing with words’”’, 
for, though the primary aim of the Free French was to liberate France 
by the defeat of the Axis, a great part of the French Colonial Empire 
was in the hands of the Free French, and therefore it was impossible for 
them to restrict themselves to “‘providing cannon-fodder and firing 
parties for the war against the Axis’. He wished to broaden the basis 
of the movement, from which no Frenchman would be excluded who 
would work for France against the Axis. 

He thought the Italian claims would be accepted by Vichy if Hitler 
insisted. He denied that the Free French movement was out of touch 
with important French political opinion inside the country, and said 
that it was in constant touch with the people who mattered most, not 
the men of Vichy, but the leaders of the trade unions and the chiefs of 
the underground organizations, such as “Combat” and the “Francs- 
tireurs’. As regards the future Constitution, of liberated France, he 
said they could not go back to the old system, but he preferred a 
Republican Constitution with government by the people and for the 
people. 

May 29.—It was learned that Laval had sent his son-in-law, the 
Comte de Chambrun, to Rome to negotiate with the Italian Govern- 
ment concerning their demands for Corsica, Nice, and Tunisia. 

The Cabinet met in Vichy under the presidency of Marshal Pétain, 
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and Laval made a report on the political situation, including th 
Franco-American negotiations in Martinique. 

Request to Argentina to take over French tankers at Martinique. 
(See Argentina.) 

May 30.—Russian reports stated that 500 German naval officers 
who had just received their commissions had arrived at Toulon ty 
inspect the ships and military installations in the harbour, and to take 
part in ‘“‘local manceuvres’’. 

May 31.—2 policemen were shot dead and 3 others wounded by a 
Paris crowd which raided a food store. 

June 2.—The editor of the Cri du Peuple, the organ of Doriot’s pro- 
. Fascist ‘“National Party’’, was shot dead in Paris. 

June 3.—The Gendarmerie Nationale was placed under the authority 
of Laval. 

The Secretary of State for Information described the British raids 
on the Paris region as ‘murderous attacks on our civilian population, 
especially the workers”. ‘‘Anxious to divert attention from repeated 
defeats in both hemispheres, and to give her Bolshevist partner the 
impression of a second front”, he said, ‘Great Britain is striking 
cowardly blows at her former ally, now disarmed and deprived of the 
necessary means of making an immediate reply. At the same time, 
professional terrorists, under the orders of the Soviet, combine attacks 
on members of the army of occupation with armed attacks on French 
citizens . . . This unity in crime of London and Moscow is evidence less 
of their strength than of their fear’, and the Vichy Government 
denounced these “crimes” and declared they would not forget them. 

June 8.—It was learned that on June 5 M. Lachal, a supporter of 


Laval, had been appointed director-general of the Légion Francaise 
des Anciens Combattants, in place of M. Valentin, a supporter of 
Marshal Pétain. 

British warning’ to civilians to leave coastal areas. (See Great 
Britain.) 


GERMANY 

May 26.—It was learned that recruiting was going on among youths 
of 17 and upwards for the Waffen S.S., in an effort, it was believed, to 
deprive the Wehrmacht of the best recruits and assure the Waffen S.S. 
of an increasing qualitative superiority over the Regular Army. 

May 27.—It was announced that Kleinmann, the Secretary of State 
in the Ministry of Communications, had “‘asked to be relieved of his 
duties on account of ill-health’, and had been succeeded by Ganzen- 
miiller, formerly manager of the Poltava railway. 

May 29.—Hitler received Subhas Chandra Bose. 

June 1.—Swedish reports stated that food rationing had been ex- 
tended to all eatables, including fresh fruit, and the brewing of beer 
from malt grain was forbidden after July 1. 

June 2.—Swedish reports stated that Himmler had taken over 
control of the A.R.P. organizations. 

Grant of credit to Turkey for war purchases. (See Turkey.) 

June 3.—Reports were current that the Government had apologized 
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- Argentine Government and promised compensation for the 
sinking of the tanker Victoria. 

June 4.—It was reported that a large-scale evacuation of Cologne 
was taking place and that only essential industrial workers were to 
remain there. 

The Propaganda Ministry stated that the British General Staff, War 
Ministry, and Admiralty were strongly opposed to the British raids on 
Cologne and Essen, which were carried out “‘only because of Cabinet 
insistence’, and it also claimed that the British ‘“‘must sooner or later 
cease this wastage of personnel, machines, and munitions’. The news 
agency stated that the British raids had now reached the size and 
intensity of the Luftwaffe raids against Britain. 

June 5.—Berlin wireless stated that 50,000 more Italian workers 
were about to leave for Germany, making a total of 350,000. 

June 6.—Hitler received Kallay, the Hungarian Premier and Foreign 
Minister, and discussed political matters with him and Ribbentrop. 

June 8.—Swedish reports stated that red posters bearing the names 
of 7men executed on June 5 for treason had been placarded throughout 
Berlin. 


GIBRALTAR 


May 30.—General Mason MacFarlane was appointed Governor and 
(.-in-C., in succession to Lord Gort: 


GREAT BRITAIN 


May 26.—General Arnold, Chief of the U.S. Army Air Forces, and 
Rear-Admiral Towers, Chief of the U.S. Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, 
arived for consultations on Anglo-American military co-operation. 

May 27.—General de Gaulle’s statement re broader basis for Free 
French movement. (See France.) 

Lieut.-General Somervell, Chief of the U.S. Army Services of Supply, 
arrived in Britain. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty stated that, though Britain had 
started the war with barely one-third of the shipyard works she had in 
1918, she had built a greater tonnage of naval and merchant ships than 
during the first 3 years of the previous war, and had also carried out a 
greater volume of ship repair work than throughout 1914-1918. 

By 1,275,000 votes to 1,209,000, the Labour Party Conference 
endorsed the proposal to extend the electoral truce during the war by 
authorizing active support for Government candidates belonging to 
ither parties. 

May 28.—The Labour Party Conference ended with a declaration by 
the chairman of the Party’s support for Mr. Churchill. ‘‘We assure 
Winston Churchill that we stand behind him as a movement to a man 
aid to a woman in his determination to prosecute this war to our 
determined end”, he said. ‘‘. .. Never has a Prime Minister had a more 
byal party to follow him in this effort than has Winston Churchill in 
the Labour Party”’. 

May 30.—The Colonial Office announced the appointment of 
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Lieutenant-General Mason MacFarlane to succeed Lord Gort 4 
Governor and C.-in-C. of Gibraltar. 

May 31.—Dr. Evatt, in a message before leaving England, said that 
he was satisfied that the British Government and people had a keep 
appreciation of Australia’s position and viewpoint, while he had , 
clear picture of ‘‘the immensity of Britain’s war effort and of the 
courage and steadfastness which enabled her people to save the worl 
in the dark days of 1940’. 

Mr. Churchill sent a message of congratulation to the Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Bomber Command on the organization of the 
1,000-bomber raid over Cologne, and said it was “‘the herald of what 
Germany will receive, city by city, from now on’”’. 

June 1.—General Arnold told the press that his discussions with Mr 
Churchill and the British Service leaders aimed at developing the 
original agreements between the British and American Governments in 
order to develop a maximum impact of their combined air strength on 
the common enemy. He described the British raid on Cologne as a 
wonderful exhibition, and said ‘“‘The sooner we have them going every 
night, with the forces of the U.S. forming part of the component, the 
better it will be and the sooner the effect of the war will be felt by 
Germany’. He said that America was turning out pilots at the rate 
of 24,000 a year. The American pilots in Britain would operate as 
American units flying in American aeroplanes. 

June 2.—The Mexican Minister called at the Foreign Office to inform 
the British Government that a state of war existed between Mexico 
and the Axis Powers. The British Government sent a message to the 
Mexican Government welcoming their entry into the war. (Se 
Mexico.) 

Mr. Churchill read, in the House of Commons, a statement from 
General Auchinleck on the situation in Libya. This explained that the 
German attack, launched on May 26, had the object of defeating the 
British armoured forces and capturing Tobruk, and the main ingre- 
dients of this plan were, first, to capture Bir Hacheim, second, to pass 
round by the south of Bir Hacheim, and third, to attack in strength 
the British positions running south from the coast at Gazala. On the 
night of May 26 a landing from the sea was also attempted by the 
Germans on the coast north of Acroma, but was driven off by naval 
forces. “Fierce fighting is still proceeding, and the battle is by no means 
over’, the statement said. ‘Further heavy fighting is to be expected, 
but whatever may be the result, there is no shadow of doubt that 
Rommel’s plans for his initial offensive have gone completely awry and 
that this failure has cost him dear in men and material’. ‘“‘It is clear’, 
said Mr. Churchill, ‘‘that we have every reason to be satisfied, and more 
than satisfied, with the course which the battle has so far taken’ 
(For details of fighting see Military Operations.) 

Speaking of the ‘‘mammoth”’ raid on Cologne on the night of May 30, 
and announcing that a second 1000-bomber raid took place over the 
Essen region on June 1, he said ‘‘I do not wish it to be supposed that 
all our raids in the immediate future will be above the four-figurt 
scale’, but these two great raids marked a new phase in the air offensive 
against Germany, which would markedly increase when the U.S. A 
Force was also in operation. ‘‘I may say, in fact’’, he concluded, *‘that 
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as the year advances German cities, harbours, and centres of war 
production will be subjected to an ordeal the like of which has never 
been experienced by any country in continuity, severity, or magnitude”’. 

Lord Cranborne, speaking in the House of Lords on the post- 
war settlement, declared that there were overwhelming reasons 
against a unilateral declaration of policy. The Government were 
pledged to carry out the articles of the Atlantic Charter, but the appli- 
cation of these articles was the joint task of all the United Nations. 
President Wilson’s 14 Points had proved that it was a great mistake 
during a war to anticipate the terms of the future peace settlement, 
though preparations should be made by responsible Governments for 
the situation arising at the end of the war. Such work was already 
being carried out by various committees, and he stressed the need for 
close cooperation with the U.S.A. and Russia. 

June 3.—It was announced that Major Lloyd George had been 
appointed Minister of Fuel, Light, and Power, under the new scheme 
for full Government control over the operation of the coalmines and 
the organization of the coal industry on the basis of national service. 
The Government’s proposals regarding the coal industry were pub- 
lished as a White Paper, Cmd. 6364. 

June 4.—The American Embassy announced that Mr. Averell 
Harriman had left for Washington. 

The Minister for Economic Warfare, closing the debate on post-war 
settlement in the House of Lords, said that this settlement would have 
to be made in consultation with the Dominions and all the Allies, and 
consultations were now in progress, particularly with the U.S.A. He 
declared that the Government had no intention of creating a strong 
Germany as a counter-weight to Russia. The whole conception of the 
Atlantic Charter was one of collective security. He also gave the 
Government’s assurance that they would not impose a peace of revenge, 
though individuals guilty of atrocities would be punished, in a spirit of 
justice, not revenge. The German people must be treated as if they 
were suffering from a disease, that must be eradicated for their sake as 
well as that of other nations. Germany must not be allowed to rearm 
again, and the pillars of the Atlantic Charter, the U.S.A., the British 
Empire, Russia, and China, must not disarm. 

June 5.—Agreement for expansion of Commonwealth Air Training 
Scheme signed in Ottawa. (See Canada.) 

June 6.—Sir Walter Monckton returned from the Middle East. 

June 8.—Lord Swinton was appointed Minister Resident of Cabinet 
Rank in West Africa. 

The B.B.C. issued a warning to French people living in coastal areas 
of Occupied France to evacuate those regions, owing to “the steady 
intensification of R.A.F. raids and Commando actions’. 


GREECE 

May 26.—Reports from Jerusalem stated that a German military 
train had been wrecked in Greece, 40 Axis soldiers being killed and 100 
injured. 

May 29.—Turkish reports stated that the Tsolakoglu Government 
had decided to transfer all property belonging to the Greek Church 
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and convents,to the State, and to assimilate the clergy with the ciyj 
service as regards rank and stipend. 

June 1.—It was learned that M. Cannelopoulos, who recently escape; 
from Greece to the Middle East, had been appointed Deputy Pring 
Minister. 


INDIA 

May 26.—Police searched the office of the All-India Congrey 
Committee, following the passing of a resolution on the evacuation of 
Rangoon, publication of which was banned by the Government. 

May 28.—General Wavell told the press that more than four-fifths 
of General Alexander’s army had reached India from Burma, and 
further resistance now rested with the Eastern Army of India. He said 
that the campaign in Burma had been conducted with the strategical 
difficulty of only one port of entry into Burma, and once the commané 
of the sea had gone it was impossible to hold Rangoon. It could have 
been held longer but for the defeat at the Sittang River, which had 
determined the fate of Lower Burma, and had been the only red 
defeat in the whole campaign. The later withdrawals were not forced 
by Japanese action; they were entirely due to the inability to supply 
and maintain the forces in the absence of a satisfactory route betwee 
India and Burma which would stand the strain of monsoon conditions 
Therefore the later campaign had been a race against time, but the 
continuance of the struggle for several months had saved India from 
a dangerous situation, and had given her time to become better pre- 
pared. The air defence of Calcutta and Ceylon was now better than 
anything Singapore ever had at its maximum during the Malaya 
campaign. 

He pointed out that the total numbers in Burma had never been 
large, either two weak divisions or one strong one. The troops had 
been unprepared for the kind of fighting in Malaya and Burma, while 
the Japanese, though not better men or better soldiers, were better 
trained for that kind of warfare. 

It was learned that the Maharaja of Indore had sent an open letter 
to President Roosevelt, suggesting that the U.S.A., China, and the 
U.S.S.R. should intervene to arbitrate on the differences between India 
and Britain. 

May 30.—General Alexander, in a review of the fighting in Burma, 
said the Japanese lived on the country and relied on pack ponies ané 
porters for their transport requirements, thus having greater mobility 
than the British mechanized forces, which were largely confined to the 
vicinity of the roads. He estimated that about 10 per cent of the 
Burmese population favoured the Japanese, and about 10 per cent the 
British, the rest being apathetic. Japanese preparations before the 
war had resulted in the elaborate organization of pro-Japanese Bur 
mans, who acted as guides and fifth columnists. . 

June 5.—The largest military convoy ever to have left Great Britain 
arrived in India, without loss of a single ship, man, or gun. 

Professor Lin, Head of the Chinese Red Cross, arrived in India from 
the Assam border. 

June 8.—It was announced that the Viceroy had decided to extend 
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the life of the existing Council of State and Legislative Assembly 
for another year from October 1, 1942. 


ITALY 

May 26.—It was officially announced that the King and the Crown 
Prince were reviewing 300,000 Italian troops massed along the French 
Alpine frontier in Piedmont. 

May 27.—The official news agency reported an armed conflict on 
May 26 with a “group of rebels” near the border between Zara and 
Croatia, in which the Prefect of Zara, the commander of the Zara 
Carabiniers, and several Italian soldiers were killed. 

[he Stefani news agency announced a decision taken at a recent 
meeting of the Fascist party directorate “‘to eliminate all those who, for 
any reason whatsoever, are unworthy of membership”’. 

May 29.—Senator Salata declared in the Senate that Italy’s claims 
to supremacy in the Mediterranean and north and east Africa remained 
unchanged. Italy and Germany were agreed that the Mediterranean 
was a vital Italian sphere; Russian influence had to be excluded from 
the Balkans, where Italy was interested, through Albania, as a Balkan 
Power, and French, as well as British, influence must also be eliminated. 

May 30.—Ciano stated in Rome that Germany and Italy had 
prepared for the war with Russia a year before the attack began. 
Preparation was made when it became “‘evident.through Moscow’s 
actions in Finland, Poland, and the Baltic States that she was preparing 
to spring at Germany . . . Faced with this menace Italy and Germany 
decided in the summer of 1940 to create a first line of resistance, using 
Rumanian frontiers and stopping Russian designs in the Baltic’. 
They also reinforced the anti-Bolshevik diplomatic front. Their 
immediate objectives were the destruction of the Little Entente 
policy, the revision of the Hungaro-Rumanian frontiers and those 
between Rumania and Bulgaria, and the evacuation of Britain from 
Greece. “This action was carried on,” he said, ‘“‘until the summer of 
1941 through a series of diplomatic and military initiatives which 
ultimately resulted in the forming of a block of nations which by their 
adherence to the Tripartite Pact became our allies’. He said that 
Italy was now preparing to make a still greater contribution to the 
war on the Eastern Front. He condemned the attempts of Washington 
to drag the Latin American nations into the conflict. 

June 3.—Moscow reports stated that Marshal Badoglio had sent a 
letter to the King complaining of the “complete subordination” of the 
Italian General Staff to the German Command, and stating that such a 
position was “undignified” and “dangerous for the moral of the 
Italian army”’. 


JAPAN 

May 26.—Australian reports stated that-the Japanese Minister 
for Commerce and Industry had recently told a society of business 
men that a decision taken by the Government on April 12 still further 
to reduce sales in retail and wholesale shops was imperative, since 
the shortage of shipping would preclude the use of products from 
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conquered areas for some time. “‘Japan’’ he said, ‘ ‘must be prepared 
to face a long period of contriving and restriction.’ 

May 27.—The Diet opened in Tokyo. General Tojo declared tha; 
Japan would stay in the war “‘until the influence of Britain and Americ, 
and their dreams of world domination” were destroyed, and would 
“do her utmost to contribute her share as partner of Germany and 
Italy’. He called Australia “the orphan of the Pacific, now helplessly 
expecting Japan’ s attack, after the battle in the Coral Sea wiped away 
the naval units put up for the defence of Australia’. She must 
reconsider her attitude toward Japan or suffer the consequences. 

The Japanese Army had taken control of an area 24 times the size 
of the Japanese Empire, had captured 290,000 troops, and shot down 
or destroyed about 1,800 aircraft. Japanese losses up to April 3) 
were 9,000 officers and men killed and 20,000 wounded. There was nm 
cause for apprehension about food supplies, no matter how long the 
war might last, and the repair and reconstruction of the oilfields in 
Burma and the Netherlands East Indies were under way; the A.A. 
defences in Japan had also been strengthened. ‘With regard to China 
he said that the power of the Chinese forces was ‘“‘steadily diminishing,” 
and referring to Russia, he said “‘the security of Japan’s defence is as 
solid as a rock’. 

The Foreign Minister said ‘Relations between Japan and the Soviet 
Union have undergone no change even since the outbreak of the war 
in Greater East Asia’. Russia continued to observe the neutrality 
pact with Japan, and he continued, ‘‘with the progress of the war 
enemy countries will, I presume, intensify their efforts to alienate 
Japan and the Soviet Union, but there is no chance for such intrigues 
to bear fruit so long as the Soviet Union firmly maintains the attitude 
mentioned’. With regard to India, he said, ““We cannot bear to see 
even a single drop of Indian blood being shed to satisfy the limitless 
greed of the British Empire, now on the verge of collapse. For the sake 
of the happiness of the entire world Japan hopes and expects that the 
Indian leaders will seize this golden opportunity to march towards the 
realization of ‘India for the Indians’ and to rise courageously to wit 
India’s emancipation’. 

The Navy Minister described Allied air attacks on Japanese bases 
in the Pacific as ‘‘occasional aerial guerrilla warfare’, and ascribed 
Japanese naval successes ‘‘to the august virtue of the Emperor’’. 


LITHUANIA 

May 27.—A Berlin announcement stated that, as a reprisal for the 
murder in eastern Lithuania of 2 Germans, 400 persons, mostly Poles 
had been executed by the Germans in Kovno. 


MEXICO 

May 26.—The president of the Latin America Labour Federation 
stated in Mexico City that 28 Latin American ships had been torpedoed 
to date by the Axis Powers, 2 of them Mexican. 

May 27.—It was learned that 54 Axis citizens, 21 German, 2) 
Japanese, and 10 Italian, had been deported. 
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May 28.—President Camacho asked a special session of Congress 
for a declaration of a state of war with the Axis. ‘The dictators have 
attacked us”, he said. ‘“‘The nation understands that we did all that 
was possible to avoid entering the war—all but the passive acceptance 
of dishonour. Mexico expects each one of her sons to do his duty”’. 
He promised that Mexican troops would not be sent out of the 
continent, but gave a pledge of the fullest collaboration in continental 
defence and of the co-ordination of Mexican activities with those of 
the other American nations defending themselves and the western 
hemisphere. 

The Foreign Office later announced that Mexico had been at war 
with the Axis nations as an ally of the United Nations since the time 
of President Camacho’s speech, and Mexican diplomatic representatives 
abroad were directed to notify the Governments to whom they were 
accredited to that effect. 

May 30.—The Chamber of Deputies approved by 108 votes to nil 
the Bill declaring war against the Axis. ‘ 

May 31.—The Archbishop of Mexico called on Mexican Roman 
Catholics to support the Government’s declaration of war against the 
Axis, declaring that it was the duty of the civil government to define 
national and international policy, and the duty of Roman Catholics, 
“even against their consciences, to support the Government, since in 
case of doubt they should be with the civil authorities’’. 

The Senate approved the declaration of war against The Axis, 
by 53 votes to none. The President was granted full powers 
to control espionage and commercial activities throughout the country, 
and to expand military and civilian defence. 

June 1.—President Camacho signed the measure declaring the 
existence of a state of war. 

June 2.—The Government received messages of welcome for their 
“wail into the war from the British Government and President 

oosevelt. 

June 3.—Following the burning of a new tanker at Tampico on 
May 31, 3 German employees of the Government Petroleum Depart- 
ment were arrested on suspicion of sabotage. It was learned that 40 
Axis aliens had been arrested between Tampico and the border, during 
a Government round-up of a spy ring which had been cooperating with 
submarines along the Gulf of Mexico, and 2 anarchists were arrested 
in Mexico City for distributing anti-war propaganda. 

The General Staff announced that troops had been posted to the 
acific and Gulf coasts and that a National Defence Council was 
being formed. 

June 6.—The Government notified the representatives of all the 
countries with which they are in diplomatic relations that they adhered 
to the Atlantic Charter. 


NETHERLANDS 


May 28.—It was learned that the German military headquarters 
fad been moved from the coast to Arnhem, on the German border, 
id the headquarters of the Dutch Nazi party transferred from the 
ague to Hilversum. 
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June 6. selina was salient that all Dutch merchant shipping had been 
requisitioned by the Government and chartered to the British and 
American Governments for the duration of the war and for 6 months 
afterwards, under recent contracts signed by the British Minister of 
War Transport, Mr. Averell Harriman, and the Netherlands Minister o{ 
Commerce, Industry, and Shipping. 


NEW ZEALAND 


June 4.—It was announced that the Liberty Loan of £15 million 
had been oversubscribed by £2,130,000. 


NORWAY 


May 27.—Swedish reports stated that Norwegian policemen had in 
some places been authorized to perform marriage rites, owing to the 
continued refusal of the clergy to perform State duties. Only 61 of the 
1,100 clergy had agreed to take orders from the State, and the others 
refused also to draw State salaries; in Bergen, Trondheim, and 
Stavanger there were no clergy, except a puppet bishop. 

May 28.—Reports from Sweden stated that the deputy chief of the 
Gestapo in western Norway had been shot dead on the island of Sotra, 
off Bergen. The entire village of Televaag on the island was destroyed 
by a German punitive expedition sent after the incident. 320 Nor- 
wegians were also arrested in another part of the country for the 
shooting of a quisling policeman, and 100 of them sent to Germany. 

May 30.—It was learned that a clergyman named Freyland, one of 
the 40 clergy who supported the Quisling regime, had been appointed 
to succeed Bishop Berggrav as Bishop of Oslo. 

June 1.—The Telegraph Agency reported that about 70,000 Nor- 
wegians had been called up for compulsory labour on German defence 
works. 

June 5.—Swedish reports stated that very heavy explosions took 
place near the Swedish frontier on June 3, lasting for 24 hours. 

June 8.—Swedish reports stated that the quisling People’s Court had 
sentenced 21 Norwegians to varying terms of imprisonment for pro- 
ducing and distributing an illegal newspaper and reprinting foreign 
broadcast news. 


PALESTINE 

June 5.—It was learned that the police force had been proclaimed, 
from May 27, liable for military defence duties for the duration of 
the war. 


POLAND 

June 8.—The Government in London appointed M. Kwapinski, 
leader of the Socialist Party, to the new post of Minister for Commerce 
Industry and Post-war Economic Reconstruction. 
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PORTUGAL 


June 2.—A decree was issued empowering the Government to move 
the Ministry for the Colonies to any of the colonies if this should be 
required “by the high interests of the nation’”’. 

June 8.—The Minister for the Colonies left Lisbon to visit Angola, 
Mozambique, and South Africa. 

{nother contingent of troops left Lisbon for the Azores. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


May 29.—General Smuts announced that South African forces were 
operating with the British troops in Madagascar. 

June 3.—General Smuts stated at Durban that a new Coastal 
Command stretching from the Cape to the Mozambique border and a 
new Interior Command were being formed, and he also announced that 
two South African divisions in North Africa were being turned into 
tank divisions, and that the South African forces in North Africa would 
remain there until Africa was clear of the enemy. He declared that the 
Indian Ocean was “‘the most important part of the globe to-day. The 
nation or group of nations which commands the Indian Ocean domi- 
nates the war... Our defence here depends largely on navies. Those 
will be forthcoming. The time will come when the Indian Ocean will 
resound with the throb of British and American battleships, for the 
battle of the Indian Ocean is Armageddon’’. 


SWEDEN 


June 3.—It was announced that the Swedish ship Vaermdoe had 
been sunk in an air attack. 


TANGIER 


May 31.—Dr. Rieth, the new German Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, arrived in Tangier. 


TURKEY 

May 27.—It was learned that deliveries had been made in recent 
months to Alexandretta of more than 50 per cent of the new warships 
ordered by the Turkish Government from British yards in 1939, 
comprising 4 destroyers, 4 submarines, and 2 coastal minelayers. 

May 30.—It was announced that a Turkish delegation had recently 
eft for Berlin to make inquiries about the purchase of armaments from 
rmany. Germany was reported to have offered a credit of between 
) million and 100 million Reichsmarks for the Turkish purchase of 
irmaments, 

June 2.—An official statement confirmed that a credit of 100 million 
eichsmarks for the purchase of war material in Germany had been 
laced at the disposal of the Government. 

June 5.—An agreement was signed in Ankara with Bulgaria regu- 
ating technical questions connected with the resumption of railway 
ommunications between Turkey and Bulgaria, following difficulties 
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over the control of a 30-mile wide stretch along the Turkish-Greek 
frontier in Western Thrace. 

June 6.—An order was issued prohibiting the sailings of all Turkish 
ships towards the Black Sea. 


U.S.A. 

May 26.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Burnett arrived in Washing. 
ton from Australia. 

Mr. Hull received M. Litvinov and handed to him a draft of proposals 
for a new Lend-lease arrangement with Russia. Col. Johnson arrived 
back in Washington from India. 

May 27.—Mr. Hull handed to the Chinese Foreign Minister a draft 
of proposals for a new Lend-lease agreement, similar to that proposed 
to Russia. 

May 28.—The Attorney-General ordered the deportation of Mr. 
Harry Bridges, the leader of the C.I.0. on the west coast, to his native 
Australia. 

Maharaja of Indore’s letter to President Roosevelt. (See India.) 

May 29.—The Chief of Staff, in an address at the Military Academy 
at West Point, said “‘American troops are landing in England and the, 
will land in France. We are determined that, before the sun sets on 
this terrible struggle, our flag will be recognized throughout the world 
as a symbol of freedom on one hand and of overwhelming power on the 
other”. By the end of 1942 the army would total 44 million men, not 
3} million as previously estimated. During the previous 4 weeks it had 
grown by 300,000 men, and the army had “‘in physique, in natural 
ability, and in intelligence the finest personnel in the world’. “No 
compromise is possible,’’ General Marshall said, “‘and the victory of the 
democracies can only be complete with the utter defeat of the war 
machines of Germany and Japan”’. 

May 30.—The Chief of War Production and the Secretaries for War 
and the Navy announced new “principles governing all wartim 
construction’, whereby no new plants were to be built unless absolutel; 
essential. 

Mr. Welles said, at the Memorial Day ceremony at Arlington National 
Cemetery, that when the war ended ‘‘only the U.S.A. will have the 
strength and resources to lead the world out of the slough in which it 
has struggled so long’. He referred to the opportunity which had been 
rejected by the American people after the First World War, and 
affirmed his belief that the responsibility would not be brushed aside 
again. He believed that there would be 3 main tasks after victory; t0 
administer “inexorable swift justice to individuals, groups, or peop!es 
as the case may be’, who could be held responsible for the war, thoug! 
no part of any nation should be “forced to atone vicariously for the 
crimes for which it is not responsible’; for the United Nations “‘during 
the period of armistice’’ to disarm all who might threaten aggression 
“until the system of general security promised by the Atlantic Charter 
is established’’; and to organize for the whole world, with the United 
Nations as the base, “the final terms of a just, honest, and durable 
peace’’. He also referred to the danger of isolationism and ‘“‘unen- 
lightened selfishness” which might return to the U.S.A. after the war 
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and used the term isolationism to cover isolationism in industry as 
well as in foreign affairs. ‘When the guns have ceased firing’, he 
said, ‘this fight will come into the open’. 

The Lend-lease Administrator stated that Lend-lease was working 
both ways. The British and Australian Governments were providing 
many essentials to American troops in their territories “through 
Lend-lease in reverse without money payments’’, American ships were 
being repaired and refitted in British ports, U.S. air services were being: 
supplied by local Australian and British authorities without expense, 
and valuable information on weapon improvements were coming from 
Britain and Russia. He also announced that the allocation system for 
war materials had been dropped in favour of pooling, under the joint 
control of combined boards in Washington and London. 

June 1.—President Roosevelt received the Chinese Foreign Minister 
to negotiate China’s acceptance of a ‘“‘master’’ Lend-lease agreement, 
which adopted as the post-war programme the “‘common principles”’ 
of the Atlantic Charter. Admiral Leahy arrived in New York. 

June 2.—It was announced that the British Minister of Production, 
accompanied by Sir Walter Layton, had arrived in Washington for 
discussions with Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Nelson on production problems. 

President Roosevelt sent a special message to Congress asking for a 
declaration of war against Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania, since 
these countries were not only engaged in military activities directed 
against the United Nations, but were “‘planning extensions of these 
activities’. 

A “master’’ Lend-lease agreement, providing for mutual aid and 
outlining principles for a post-war settlement, was signed by represen- 
tatives of the U.S. and Chinese Governments in Washington. 

The Naval Committee of the House of Representatives approved 
a $1,100 million measure authorizing the building of 500,000 tons of 
auxiliary vessels. 

June 3.—The House of Representatives voted war against Bulgaria. 

Dr. Evatt stated in Washington that he had found the British 
Government fully aware of the importance of action in the Pacific area, 
though the main responsibility for the conduct of operations on that 
front rested with the U.S.A. He considered that the Pacific front could 
be maintained ‘‘without in any way prejudicing a natural desire’’ for 
further offensive action against Germany. 

It was learned that Lord Louis Mountbatten, British Chief of Com- 
bined Operations, had arrived in Washington. 

The Chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives announced a new naval construction programme to 
construct over 2 million tons of shipping, to include 500,000 tons of 
aircraft-carriers, 500,000 tons of light and heavy cruisers, and large 
numbers of destroyers, escort vessels, and small vessels for patrol 
work, at an estimated cost of $8,300 million. 

The Assistant Secretary of State stated at a meeting of the Italian- 
American Labour Council in New York that the liberation of the 
ltalian people from Mussolini and his Fascist group was one of the main 
objects of the United Nations. ‘‘Victory for America means freedom 
ior Italy”, he stated. ‘‘For the Italian people the Atlantic Charter 
lumnishes a pledge which is essential for their restoration to a free and 
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full life and access on equal terms to the trade and raw materials of th 
world’, and he insisted that a clear line should be drawn between ‘‘tha; 
Hitler dupe’’, Mussolini, and the Italian people. 

June 4.—The Senate passed the resolution declaring war on Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Hungary. 

June 5.—President Roosevelt issued a statement, following authori. 
tative reports of the use of poison gas by Japanese troops against the 
Chinese, warning the Japanese of retributive action by America 
“T desire to make it unmistakably clear’”’, he announced, ‘‘that if Japan 
persists in this inhuman form of warfare against China or against any 
other of the United Nations, such action will be regarded by this 
Government as though taken against the United States, and retaliation 
in kind and in full measure will be meted out. We shall be prepared ty 
enforce complete retribution. Upon Japan will rest the responsibility’ 

Mr. Hull announced that Lend-lease agreements based on th 
“master agreement’’ between Britain and the U.S.A. had been handed 
to representatives of the Netherlands and Norwegian Governments. 

June 6.—Mr. Hull stated that the relations between Finland ani 
Germany were being closely watched by the Government, ani 
described Hitler’s visit to Finland as an attempt to compromise Fin- 
land further ‘“‘in the eyes of the anti-Axis world’’, and to induce her 
“to make further contributions to Axis military campaigns’’. 

June 7.—Mr. Lyttelton told the press that he had been impressed 
during his tour of U.S. factories, by the singleness of purpose every- 
where. ‘There is no private purpose, so far as I can see, allowed 
stand in the way’’, he said. “If Hitler and Géring could only see what 
I have seen they would not last long’. He felt convinced that the forces 
opposing the Axis would be irresistible within a reasonably short time 
There was no improvement in the shipping situation yet, ‘‘but there 
will be’, he said. 

June 8.—President Roosevelt sent to Congress the biggest War 
Appropriations Bill in American history, totalling $40,000 million 
more than $12,000 million of which was ‘‘to aid the nation’s allies’ for 
lend-lease aid. $11,000 million was for the Air Corps, $10,000 million 
for ordnance, and $600 million for the chemical welfare service. 

General Arnold, in a speech at Ohio Wesleyan College, said that for 
every aeroplane the U.S. had lost Japan had lost 4. Referring to the 
British raids on Cologne and Essen, he said they were ‘‘just starters t 
to those which are to follow, when the U.S. and R.A.F. fighters and 
bombers will ride the skies as a team... The Axis knows that the 
next six months will spell victory or defeat for their forces’. The 
U.S. production goal of 60,000 aeroplanes in 1942 was being met 
and he said that by the end of the year the Army air force would have 
“more than 60,000 officers and close on a million men. By June of next 
year, if it becomes necessary, we will double that’’. 

Lord Halifax stated at Syracuse University, “I feel pretty sure that 
Hitler himself knows that he cannot now win the war, and certailly 
that he cannot win it unless he wins it this year. The allies’ real and 
crushing air superiority, the Russian campaign, and the progress i1 
anti-submarine effectiveness, give solid grounds for confidence among 
the United Nations and for misgivings in the Axis camp.’ Referring 
to the peace, he said that it must provide an adequate place for the 
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‘orn le, but the allies would have to be on their guard against 
Comen anee at the conference table. He said the Germans had 
taken pains to spread more widely the idea that the allies should have 
been kinder to Germany after 1918. “They no doubt reckon that if 
they can once more undermine the resolution of the Anglo-Saxon 
world a second defeat may still leave their hands free enough to 
prepare a third attempt to dominate mankind”. . 

It was learned that the evacuation of 100,000 Japanese from a strip 
150 miles wide along the west coast had been completed. 


VATICAN CITY 
June 1.—The Pope gave an audience to Ken Harada, the Japanese 


envoy. 





